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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The relief of Kimberley may reasonably be taken to 
mark the turning point in the South African campaign. 
At any rate with the operations of this week we have 
entered upon a new phase of the war. Lord Roberts 
arrived at Modder Riveron 9 February. In a telegram 
dated 13 February from Riet River Lord Roberts an- 
nounced that Colonel Hannay with a brigade of mounted 
infantry had on 11 February established himself at 
Ramdam, the scene of Colonel Babington’s former 
hasty visit about twelve miles over the Orange Free 
State borders ; and that on 12 February the cavalry 
division under General French had seized the crossing 
of the Riet River at*Dekiel’s Drift, which is probably 
about twenty miles south-east of the junction of the 
Modder and the Riet near the Modder River camp. 
Moreover the sixth and seventh divisions had crossed 
and were encamped. From Dekiel’s Drift he tele- 
graphed next day that General French had left there 
with three brigades of cavalry, mounted infantry, and 
several colonial contingents, and had seized Klip Drift 
on the Modder River twenty-five miles distant, forced 
a passage and occupied hills on the north. Several 
other drifts were seized to the west; and five laagers 
with supplies were captured. The sixth and seventh 
divisions were to be sent forward in support. On 
15 February General French with horse artillery, 
cavalry, and mounted infantry reached Kimberley. 


News of Lord Roberts came very opportunely 
after the news of General Buller’s abandonment of the 
position at Vaal Krantz and his re-crossing the Tugela. 
The reason for this he explained in a telegram of 
g February was that the position could not be en- 
trenched and without entrenchments it could not be 
used as the p for further operations. No further 
despatches of importance have come from General 
Buller. The day before Lord Roberts arrived at 
the Modder camp General Macdonald returned from 
the successful western reconnaissance during which 
he had seized Koodoesberg Drift whence he had been 


ordered to withdraw under instructions from head- 
quarters. By the telegram as to General French’s 
operations a very different complexion was put on the 
news from Rensburg that there were not forces 
enough round Colesberg to hold the position and on the 
success of the Boers on 12 February in compelling the 
retirement of the British troops from Coles Kop and 


_the posts around. At the time when General French 


was thought to be suffering reverses at Colesberg 
which nullified all his previous successes he had already 
seized Klip Drift on the Modder; the secret of his 
departure from Colesberg had been well kept. 


The military proposals of the Government for home 
defence were laid before both Houses of Parliament by 
Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Wyndham respectively on 
Monday. One point stands out clearly in speeches 
which were very far from being lucid. It is not in- 
tended for the present at least to introduce any form of 
compulsory service. It is also clear that fifteen battalions 
of infantry and forty-three batteries of artillery are to 
be permanent additions to the Regular Army. Mr. 
Wyndham said “ largely permanent.” The Government 
asked altogether for 130,000 men. There will be as the 
permanent “‘ plant ” of two new army corps 7” posse, to 
be formed when and kept up as long as they are needed, 
the artillery just mentioned, an Army Service Corps 
and Engineers—the artillery consisting of thirty-six 
batteries of field artillery and seven batteries of horse 
artillery. The men would be taken from various 
sources—for instance artillery Reservists and Volun- 
teers, either artillerymen or engineers, will be asked 
to enlist for one year. The cavalry will consist of 
fifteen regiments including a brigade of Yeomanry. 
The seventy-five battalions of infantry will be made 
up from the seventeen battalions of regulars at 
home, the fifteen new permanent battalions already 
mentioned, some enlistments being on the three 
years’ system, and the rest from the Militia and men 
who have already served with the colours and the 
Reserves, their enlistments being for one year and a 
special bounty being offered. It is calculated that the 
number of time-expired men between twenty and forty- 
five is at least 200,000. 


Mr. Wyndham pointed out that one of the difficulties 
will be the great number of additional officers that will 
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be required for the Regular Army. It was not intended 
to ‘‘ fleece ” the auxiliary forces but a number of com- 
missions would be given to Militia and Volunteer 
officers, one army commission to each battalion of 
Militia. There would be needed 253 Artillery officers 
and 622 officers of the Line, but for the bulk of 
these officers it was intended to offer commissions 
to our Colonists and to all the Universities and a 
certain number of public schools. Then there is 
the Reserve of officers of whom 300 have volunteered 
and 100 have already been employed; and there are 
also the officers not in the Reserve but who have already 
had from five to seven years’ training in the Regular 
Army. These will no doubt be ready to offer their 
services if the country needs them. These commis- 
sions however are not permanent as at present pro- 
posed but the scheme may become permanent. What 
is wanted is that every man who has had military train- 
ing should offer his services, and that a great many 
people who have time to acquire military training 
should devote their time to acquiring it during this 


year. 


The number of men available for home defence in- 
eluding the Regulars now in the country, the Militia, 
Yeomanry and Volunteers together amount to 437,500 
men. To these are to be added the 30,000 additional 
Regulars. The auxiliaries, Militia, Volunteers and 
Yeomanry are at present 76,000 below their establish- 
ment, but this deficiency Mr. Wyndham hopes will be 
removed to the extent of 50,000 men by improving the 
conditions under which the auxiliaries are to serve, and 
increasing the facilities for service. One powerful 
means will undoubtedly be to re-arm the Volunteer 
artillery with modern guns in place of the present guns 
that are all of an obsolete pattern. A higher capitation 
grant will be given for the higher standard of efficiency 
that will be required. Volunteers will be invited to train 
under canvas for one month in the year. Facilities 
will be given for musketry practice and more ranges 
supplied. They will be provided with transport, and 
encouraged to recruit their battalions up to their full 
strength of 1,000, and to form second battalions of a 
more moderate size. Corps desiring to equip some part 
of their body as mounted infantry will be helped by the 
payment of special rates. The Yeomanry training is to 
be assimilated more to that of mounted infantry ; the 
Militiamen are to have three months under canvas and 
they will be paid more for their work, and other advan- 
tages are to be afforded them. 


With regard to the Militia, the system now in vogue, 
whereby Militia battalions volunteer or are asked 
to volunteer for foreign service is to say the least 
of it unsoldierly and contrary to all accepted ideas 
of discipline. The daily reports we read of Militia 
regiments ‘‘ stepping to the front” and waving their 
arms savour too much of the cheap advertisement 
order. It would be much more satisfactory if an Act 
were passed to alter the terms of Militia service, and 
enable the authorities to make use of them anywhere in 
times of national emergency. The regular forces at 
home have fallen very low. Nearly all our ‘barracks 
are filled with Militia. It is an unexampled oppor- 
tunity for increasing the efficiency of the force, and 
should do much to bridge over the gulf which still 
separates regular from irregular soldiers. 


Lord Lansdowne has no oratorical pretensions, and 
his statement to a crowded House of Lords on Monday 
was of the plainest and most business-like description. 
This is no charge against him, for such statements 
should be plain and business-like. Lucidity is the only 
oratorical virtue they should possess, and if Lord 
Lansdowne could not be credited with any extraordinary 
display of that virtue, he was at least more lucid 
than Mr. Wyndham. Lord Rosebery, on the other 
nand, on Thursday was rhetorical and unbusiness- 
like. His speech left a very unpleasant impres- 
sion, the impression of much simulated anxiety 
for the condition of the country maskimg a real 
anxiety to damage a political opponent. There is, 
indeed, much room at this moment for serious self- 
examination on the part of this country, but the 
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seriousness must be sober. Lord Rosebery’s language 
was not sober. The exaggeration of its tone is the 
best excuse for the lazy levity that again marked the 
Prime Minister’s utterances. But as between his atti- 
tude and that of Lord Rosebery, we would certainly 
prefer that the country took its troubles with in- 
souciance rather than hysterics. In the Commons, 
Thursday’s proceedings were marked by the significant 
Ministerial statement that the Zulus would be en- 
couraged (which we take to mean ‘‘ armed’’) to defend 
themselves to the utmost against the Boers and that 
in certain events the Government might reconsider 
their decision as to the employment of coloured troops 
in South Africa. 


The criticisms of the Government scheme for increasing 
the Army may be summed up by saying that they are 
regarded as temporary and inadequate. But, as Lord 
Lansdowne explained, the plan is merely intended as a 
stopgap arrangement. The middle of a war is not the 
time to launch a radical reorganisation of our military 
system. We hear a good deal of talk about con- 
scription, and for conscription there is much to be said, 
but perhaps its advocates hardly realise what a revo- 
lution it would effect in our social and commercial life. 
Whether it is or is not desirable to resort to a 
compulsory ballot is a question to be discussed at 
leisure. Panic legislation is always disastrous, and you 
cannot propose to change the habits of a nation without 
carefully considering whether the nation will or will not 
agree, and what is the precise object of a domestic 
revolution. 


Foreign military critics are no more and no less 
capable than our own experts of perceiving, and to 
say the least they are quite as pleased to point out, the 
imperfections of the Government military proposals. 
Their comments on the omission of all mention of any 
form of compulsory military service are perhaps the 
most useful to note. On this subject there is a general 
opinion that such changes as are now contemplated are 
only a stage in the inevitable process by which England, 
if not driven to adopt the military system of the Con- 
tinent, will yet have to impose further obligations upon 
the citizens. Even at present it is thought the mood 
of the nation would have allowed the Government to go 
greater lengths in demanding the sacrifices which 
sooner or later will have to be called for. These critics 
are quite alive to the national feeling against com- 
pulsory service, but they are of opinion that we over- 
look many advantages which are involved in it with 
its disadvantages. 


The ‘‘ Times” Berlin correspondent quotes from a 
letter of a military friend pointing out some of these ad- 
vantages. He admits to acertain extent the interference 
with the business education of young men, but he shows 
that this can be lessened by indulgences whicharecommon 
on the Continent. Germans in these days are not the 
people to let anything interfere essentially with their 
ambition to be one of the first of commercial peoples. 
The writer notices what has impressed itself very 
strongly on many people who take an all-round view of 
the question that a national army like the German is a 
most valuable educational establishment. Neglected 
recruits are taught, gentlemen’s sons acquire valuable 
habits of order, punctuality, and obedience. All 
classes improve in health and strength—indeed it is 
doubtful how in England the physical culture of the 
masses is otherwise to be secured. In manners our’ 
lower-class strata are certainly inferior to the similar 
classes who pass through the Continental armies simply 
for want of that restraint which nobody exercises over 
them as they grow up into manhood. A very sensible 
suggestion is also made that military service here would 
be less severe than it is on the Continent. 


While the Colonial forces have been hotly engaged 
in South Africa, the Colonies have been busy 
completing arrangements for the despatch of further 
contingents. Last week in the Canadian Parliament 
complaint was made that Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
Government showed some hesitation in offering 
troops for Imperial service. The offer, it is clear, was 
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not made until the Colonial Government was sure of 
public support. It is a matter of no small importance 
to learn, as we do from both Canada and Australasia, 
that the offers of assistance were due not to the 
Governments but to the people. A certain Australian 
Ministry which was inclined to doubt the wisdom of 
taking part in the struggle was compelled by the 
emphatic expression of public opinion to send out not 
one but two contingents. Mr. Lyne of New South 
Wales assures us that 10,000 men would be forth- 
coming from his colony alone if they were wanted. 
The zeal of the colonists is indeed in some danger of 
outstripping discretion. A bushman’s corps is being 
formed despite the protest of Lord Brassey and others 
that only men who are good shots as well as good 
riders should be sent. The colonies, in the words of 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, range themselves on the side of the 
Mother-country in order “‘to affirm to the world that 
= unity of the British Empire is a real and living 
fact.” 


There are some spots in the British Empire which 
must ever be held sacred. Among them are the Plains 
of Abraham, the heights which dominate Quebec. 
Unless prompt action be taken to save them, they 
will next year be handed over to the jerry builder. 
They are at present held by the Imperial authorities 
on lease from the Religious Ladies of the Ursulines of 
Quebec, and when the lease falls in some twelve months 
hence, they propose to dispose of the site in plots 
for building purposes. Can this be permitted? Here 
was decided the struggle between France and Great 
Britain for Empire in the West. Here fell both Wolfe 
and Montcalm, whose monument in Quebec is a unique 
joint tribute to victor and vanquished. The Plains have 
another interest just now. On them were quartered 
for long years the Imperial troops kept in Canada. 
At a moment when there is so much talk of reviving 
the old tooth Regiment, recruited by Canadians for 
Imperial service, what better site for a parade ground 
could be found? If there be anything in historic 
association, if as Omar Khayyam has it ‘‘ never blows 
the rose so red As where some dead Czsar bled,” 
the Plains of Abraham should in themselves generate 
devotion in the cause of Empire. Steps are being 
taken to induce the Dominion Government to secure 
the site, but the matter concerns the Empire at least as 
much as Canada and the Imperial Government should 
be prepared to share with the Dominion the cost of 
purchase. 


Count von Biilow made an ungracious speech in the 
Reichstag on the proposal of the lawto adopt the recently 
concluded treaties relating to Samoa, Tonga, and 
Zanzibar. His complacency and self-satisfaction over 
the advantages secured by Germany under the treaties 
(the particulars of which it is unnecessary to mention 
now as they have been known for some months) quite 
bear out what Lord Salisbury said at the Mansion 
House Banquet in November. The treaties are in fact 
a remarkable phenomenon—an agreement pleasing and 
advantageous in equal degrees to both the Powers who 
have signed them. And yet the German Foreign 
Secretary had no word to say of the friendliness shown 
by Great Britain in the negotiations. With question- 
able taste he remarked that he had not made it his 
object to overreach the other Powers, but had rather 
endeavoured to see that he himself should not be out- 
done. A glance at Lord Salisbury’s speech shows us 
in how different a spirit he treated a question which 
Germany regarded even more from the point of view 
of sentiment and amour propre than of material in- 
terest. We do not wonder that Count von Biilow has 
learnt Prince Bismarck’s maxim that there is no grati- 
tude in politics ; but he was barely courteous. 


The Agrarian League, the wing of the German Con- 
servatives representing the agricultural interest, has 
views on the Navy Bill. Agriculture, it says, will suffer 
severely because the increase of the Navy will make 
labourers scarce and increase the cost of coal and iron. 
The financial burdens will be enormous and it maintains 
that a considerable portion should be borne by other 
classes more directly interested. Acharge has been made 
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by a paper of the Clerical or Centre party that though 
the League has been publicly professmg to support the 
Navy Bill it has been intriguing with the Centre to get 
the Bill defeated. The President of the League denied 
this in the Reichstag, but Herr Szmula a venerable 
member of the Centre declared that he had been urged 
by the Secretary Dr. Hahn to vote against ‘‘ the horrid 
Navy Bill” and to induce members of his party to join 
him. A duel is imminent but whether it elucidates the 
truth or not, it is clear that it is not the Socialists alone 
who have their doubts about the new movement. 


M. Firmin Faure, anti-Semite and Nationalist, 
sought to raise the question of Egypt in the French 
Chamber by obtaining permission to interpellate M. 
Delcassé on the rumours of a possible intervention of 
Italy in the war. M. Faure’s party believe, or affect to 
believe, that Italian troops were to take the place of 
English troops withdrawn to South Africa, and the pur- 
posely exaggerated accounts of the insubordination of 
Sudanese troops have also been used as a means of raising 
difficulties with England. His view is that advantage 
should be taken of the present situation to settle all the 
conflicts which France might have in the world. In 
this patriotic enterprise M. Delcassé refuses to render 
any assistance and the Chamber has postponed the 
interpellation fora month. It was not right to question 
him, he said, on the possible intervention of a foreign 
Government, an intention which no act or word 
authorised him to credit; and he referred M. Faure to 
some other medium for asking the Italian Government 
to reveal its ideas to him. There was nothing to justify 
a discussion which would be unprofitable and might be 
hurtful. 


Further measures against the French clergy are pro- 
posed by the Government. The campaign was opened 
by the prosecution of the Assumptionist Fathers. 
Their organisation in the view of the Government is 
used for political purposes, and the Bishops and higher 
clergy—such as the Archbishop of Paris Cardinal Richard 
who paid a visit of sympathy to the monks after the 
trial, or other Bishops who have written to ‘‘ La 
Croix,” or the Archbishop of Aix Mgr. Gouthe-Soulard 
who wrote recently to the President of the Council—all 
these dignitaries are charged by the Government, not 
only with transgressing the spirit of the Pope’s instruc- 
tions as to the non-political réle of the Church in 
France, but with adopting an attitude flagrantly incon- 
sistent with their position as State functionaries in 
receipt of State stipends. The clergy’s liberty of speech 
and action is to be less than that of ordinary citizens. 
It is proposed instead of banishment to substitute 
imprisonment of from three months to two years for 
criticism of Government measures introduced into 
pastoral letters, and a shorter term for other kinds of 
Government criticism. The Republic is here on dan- 
gerous ground as with their new Education Bill which 
we described in a previous number. 


The outrage commited by the Was on three members 
of the English section of the Burmo-Chinese Boundary 
Commission is an instance of the head-hunting expedi- 
tions carried on by these wild tribes particularly in the 
months of February and March, but there is no close 
season. The skulls are required as sacrifices to the 
harvest god. They are each placed in a basket and 
hung up on a tree branch or from the top of a bamboo 
until they are blanched. On the day of the dedication 
they are taken down, carried in procession and set 
up in the avenue of skulls which is found outside every 
village. According to Mr. J. G. Scott, who forcibly 
entered several Wa villages in 1893, the groves in 
which the avenues of skulls are placed are visible from 
long distances. They consist of strips of primeval 
jungle, huge forest trees left standing where all the 
remaining country is cleared for cultivation. The rows 
of posts are all decked with human skulls in one line. 
A nick is cut in the back of each post with a ledge on 
which the skull can rest. There is a round hole in 
front through which sometimes only the teeth and 
empty eye-sockets, sometimes the whole skull can be 
seen. There is never a village so poor but what it has 
a dozen of them, and some he saw ran to at least a 
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hundred. The Wa country lies within the borders of 
British India, under the control of the Lieut.-Governor 
of Burma, but excluding Mong Lem (which is under a 
chief who has definitely put himself under the Rangoon 
Government) it is split up into small States which have 
not yet been thoroughly subdued. The outrage will 
probably be followed by the necessary action being 
taken for controlling and civilising these States. 


Mr. Im Thurn’s paper on British Guiana and the 
subsequent discussion at the Colonial Institute on 
Tuesday served to emphasise in the minds of the 
audience the importance and the difficulties of the 
issues laid before the Venezuelan Arbitration tribunal 
in Paris. Two points stand out clearly in Mr. Im 
Thurn’s masterly presentment of the case. First that 
Spanish claims in the north of South America were 
based on discovery and not on settlement ; second that 
if the claims were good the Venezuelans might be held 
to have been unduly moderate in the demands they pre- 
ferred. Mr. Im Thurn’s own researches did much to 
establish the minimum British claim inside the Schom- 
burgk line. He unearthed some of the most valuable 
documents laid before the Commission. Most of these 
were found in European archives. The fact that com- 
paratively few came from British Guiana itself was 
explained on the ground that it is almost impossible to 
preserve papers in the colony. They are eaten up by 
insects, who complete the work begun by the indifference 
of colonial officials. But too much may be made of 
insect depredations. Mr. Im Thurn discovered in the 
colony a document dated 1599-1601 which was full of 
curious and valuable data. The means by which the 
paper was preserved for 300 years should afford a hint 
for the future. 


Mr. Balfour at the dinner in aid of the new scientific 
laboratories of King’s College dwelt on the confusion 
made between technical and scientific teaching. It is 
curious how many people would find it easier to under- 
stand an Atwood’s machine than to grasp the general 
conception of gravitation. This intellectual defect is 
often the boast of the practical man, who cannot be 
made to see that if science is starved mechanical inven- 
tions will not flourish, as the history of science very 
clearly shows. In fact pure science is as vague and 
appears as useless to a great many intelligent people 
as metaphysics. Mr. Balfour got near the ways of 
thinking of this class of mind in his remarks about 
competition. The disinterestedness of the pure scientific 
inquirer makes his labours appear of little value, and 
it was a useful work Mr. Balfour undertook in showing 
that it is good policy to endow scientific research even 
though its benefits may appear to the crowd too remote 
or non-existent. 


The latest reports concerning the conclusions of the 
departmental committee in reference to the new Educa- 
tion Office are profoundly disquieting. The committee 
have adjourned sine die without taking into their confi- 
dence or even consulting any of the associations con- 
nected with secondary schools. It seems that all official 
and parliamentary assurances are more or less to be ig- 
nored, and though the ‘‘ signboard” of the office will be 
changed, the business will be conducted under precisely 
the same management and according to the same faulty 
methods: The worst feature in the case is the resurrec- 
tion of the old South Kensington department under the 
characteristically ‘‘ omnibus ” title of ‘‘ Science and Art 
and Technical;” it will continue to have a finger in 
every pie to the detriment of the three normal grades of 
education. Thus the confusion the Board of Education 
Act was supposed to clear away will not only be stereo- 
typed but intensified. Rumours are flying about that 
the secondary schools of the country will be literally 
cut in two, those which were already in pecuniary 
vassalage to the Science and Art Department - being 
placed under a new code analogous in spirit to that 
which fetters our primary schools. Nothing could be 
conceived more detrimental to the interests of a general 
education. 


In this case the little finger of the new ‘‘ Science and 
Art and Technical Department ” will prove thicker than 
the loins of the old South Kensington. With the 
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inevitable increase in the cost of education an increas- 
ing number of schools will be compelled to give up 
their old traditions of literary culture and accept the 
cramped curricula of South Kensington with its purely 
commercial and utilitarian aims. The only consolation 
is that the whole system will prove so unworkable that 
it will break down of itself. Meanwhile the damage 
done to secondary education will be well nigh irre- 
parable. It is still to be hoped that late though it 
be the committee will see the errors of their way and 
will take expert opinion on the subject before commit- 
ting themselves to such an unfortunate entanglement 
as the preservation of the Science and Art Department 
involves. 


The Graces for the reform of the Mathematical Tripos 
at Cambridge have been rejected by narrow majorities. 
The result was not unforeseen but it is none the less to 
be regretted. The scheme proposed, of which an im- 
portant feature was the abolition of the order of merit, 
was drawn up by the special Board for Mathematics, 
comprising the ablest representatives of the subject ; 
it was the result of laborious deliberations extend- 
ing over two years; and it was supported by the 
Professors and the majority of the teachers of most 
experience and repute. Yet this scheme, thus care- 
fully elaborated, has been rejected by the Senate 
—by a body, that is to say, the majority of whose 
members have no special understanding of the sub- 
ject, and which includes in its ranks non-residents out 
of touch with University politics and animated, as it 
would seem, by a purely sentimental conservatism. 
Such a vote is no credit to the University ; what is 
worse, it is calculated to discourage all attempts at 
reform from within; for it appears to be part of a 
deliberate policy of resistance to innovation. The 
proposals last year to reform the Classical Tripos were 
rejected even more summarily. The Senate, it would 
seem, is determined to stereotype the existing 
curriculum with all its generally recognised defects. 
That such a course, in the long run, will be fatal to the 
efficiency of the University, and especially to the very 
studies which the majority (it may be presumed) are 
anxious to foster, should be clear to every reason- 
able man. But under a constitution which sub- 
jects the judgment of experts to reversal by such a 
body as the Senate it seems hopeless to look for any 
remedy. 


The week opened gloomily enough on the Stock 
Exchange, people not having got over their disappoint- 
ment at the failure of General Buller’s third attempt 
to relieve Ladysmith. The detestable weather that 
followed and the ominous absence of all news on Monday 
and Tuesday combined to make business slacker than 
the oldest House members can recall, even the firmness 
of American rails being due to support from New York. 
It was not so much pressure to sell as suspense that 
paralysed business in all markets alike from Consols to 
“‘rubbish.” The good news from Lord Roberts was 
evidently known to the favoured few as early as 
Wednesday afternoon, when prices began to pick up. 
On Thursday morning, when the tidings became public 
property, the dealers marked up their specialities, with- 
out much stock changing hands. De Beers, for instance, 
which are most affected by the operations on the Modder 
River, opened at 23}, having closed the previous even- 
ing at 223. Patriotic operations however have of late 
so often ended in ‘‘ unhappy entanglements ” that pur- 
chasers have grown cautious, and prices closed below 
the best. On a declaration of a dividend of $3 for the half- 
year Canadian Pacifics rose from 98 to 101. Argentine 
rails continued dull despite of the fact that traffic with 
Rosario has been resumed and the bogey of the bubonic 
plague has lost its terror. The official announcement 
yesterday morning of General French’s arrival at 
Kimberley was hailed with satisfaction and the ex- 
citement in the mining market made prices unreliable. 
Later there was a marked reaction due to persistent 
selling on Paris account, African shares closing only 
slightly better than on Thursday, De Beers being the 
exception at 25}. Other markets hardly reflected the 
confidence inspired by the good news from the front. 
Consols closed 100}. 
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MILITARY SPECIFICS. 


“Te various measures proposed by Lord Lansdowne 
and Mr. Wyndham must be viewed merely as 
hasty repairs and makeshift expedients of a more or 
less ingenious nature, which a sanguine temperament 
suggests as sufficient to carry our fighting machine 
through the work it now has in hand. For the sake of 
the nation we earnestly hope that the somewhat 
complex invitations issued by our War Minister to all 
sorts and conditions of Regulars, Reservists, Militia, 
Yeomanry and Volunteers may be accepted, for on the 
private inclination of the items that go to the manning 
of these forces hinges the entire scheme, a scheme, 
as Sir Acland-Hood observed, of invitations and 
imaginations. 

There is, however, at any rate one proposal which is 
above all criticism, the proposal permanently to increase 
the artillery. Military experts of all nations have very 
clear opinions as to what is the proper quota of 
artillery to infantry and it is notorious amongst all who 
have studied our army organisation that for years 
we have had no such quota. In fact only a few 
years since, despite the vigorous protests of service 
members and all qualified experts, our authorities 
deliberately broke up and dispersed several horse 
artillery batteries, which they will now have to raise 
and equip anew. With the experiences of South 
Africa now before the world, it is more than probable 
that all civilised nations are on the eve of great changes 
as regards the artillery arm, hence any steps taken to 
increase the number of our guns and gunners are 
assuredly in the right direction. 

Not so certainly can we speak of the Militia and the 
various sops thrown to it to promote its efficiency and 
increase its strength. Hitherto it has been found 
impossible to recruit this force to within 30,000 of its 
proper strength, now it is hoped that an invitation to 
enlist, coupled with certain minor inducements, will 
produce enough recruits to make up the deficiency. 
Equally optimistic are the aspirations of Ministers as to 
the Volunteers. That force is a trifle over 43,000 
under its proper establishments and polite invitations 
are to be scattered broadcast, requesting battalions to 
enlist up to their full strength of 1,000 men, promising 
them that if they do this, second battalions will be 
added to them (also of 1,000 strong presumably !). 
Volunteers who fancy themselves on a horse are to be 
“encouraged” to form mounted infantry companies ! 
Nor are the Yeomanry to be left out in the cold, for 
they are to be ‘‘invited” to fill up their attenuated 
ranks with the prospect of being transformed into 
mounted infantry! This transformation, it was very 
justly observed, will require ‘‘ delicate handling.” 

One of the best and oddly enough, most retrograde 
steps proposed is that of calling on (we mean inviting) 
men who have ,served for twelve years with the 
colours and in the Reserve to rejoin the Regular Army 
for ayear. We trust that, as a concession to common- 
sense, any men who respond to this call and are found 
physically fit will be permitted to extend their service 
over a longer period. While bringing forward this 
excellent proposal, Lord Lansdowne, we imagine with 
his tongue in his cheek, gravely enunciated the fact 
that a soldier who enlists at eighteen and serves for 
twelve years leaves the army at thirty years of age and 
that in consequence there must be an enormous number 
of ex-Reservists in the United Kingdom, capable of 
bearing arms. He quoted a possible 175,000, whereas 
Mr. Wyndham suggested a round number of 200,000. 
Now Lord Lansdowne knows better than anybody that 
the vast majority of the so-called ‘‘ men of eighteen ” who 
enlist in this country are lads of fourteen years of age 
and upwards. Taking sixteen as a very fair average 
age, it is obvious that under our present short-service 
system we relegate our soldiers—not to the Reserve, be 
it remembered—but to civil life at the mature age of 
twenty-eight! It would be impossible here to do justice 
to Mr. Wyndham’s ingenious scheme for increasing the 
number of infantry battalions to a marvellous extent 
by the addition of twelve new battalions. It must be 
followed up in all its sinuous methods in order fully to 
-appreciate its charm. The same remark applies to the 
increase of our cavalry force at home, which by means 
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of sundry occult processes and of course liberal ‘‘ invi- 
tations” is to be expanded into ‘‘the equivalent of 
fifteen regiments,” whatever that may mean. 

We confess that we regard the scheme for adding to 
our officers with considerable misgivings. During the 
Crimean War, several curious methods were resorted 
to for the same purpose and many men received com- 
missions in an irregular manner whose subsequent 
conduct proved them to be far from desirable additions 
to Her Majesty’s forces. It was darkly reported that 
many had been picked up in the highways and by- 
ways of London or snared on the bogs of Ireland. 
The genuineness of the attempt to meet the deficit of 
officers both in the Regulars and Militia with the 
adherence to the Peter and Paul system is amus- 
ingly illustrated by Mr. Wyndham, who coolly admits 
that he hopes to get three recruit officers to join the 
Militia in the belief that each will imagine himself 
certain to secure the single commission which is to 
be offered annually in each Line regiment. We observe 
that nothing is said as to the increase of the output 
of cadets from Sandhurst and Woolwich. This 
alone, if properly taken in hand, ought to give 
a plentiful supply of recruit officers with at any 
rate more military knowledge than youths from uni- 
versities and public schools of sorts. It is a significant 
comment on the value of the Sandhurst curriculum as 
at present regulated that recruit officers are to be taken 
from anywhere and everywhere, save and except the 
R.M.C., the official first source of military knowledge ! 
It is truly unfortunate that no War Minister seems to 
possess the energy to deal drastically with that abode 
of self-satisfied ignorance—Sandhurst. 

We have not been able to invest our remarks with 
any show of enthusiasm for the Government specifics, 
but these remarks have not been directed towards 
anything in the shape of immediate opposition. We 
want simply to make plain that these specifics must be 
taken only as a desperate attempt to patch up, with a 
view to the present necessity, the old fighting machine 
which for good or for evil is all we have at the moment 
to depend upon. The time for inquiry will come 
later. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 


HE official information of the week is more satis- 
factory than any we have hitherto received during 
the war. Lord Roberts is at Modder River and from 
recent events we may assume that his main advance is 
to be from the West. Otherwise it is hardly conceiv- 
able that he would have gone there, and repeated his 
predecessor’s mistake of associating himself personally 
with some subsidiary operation. A wise silence has 
been kept as to the movements of troops. Thus it is a 
pleasant surprise to find out that the Commander-in- 
Chief has so considerable a force at his disposal. As the 
result of General French’s operations Kimberley is now 
safe. As to Ladysmith—bitter though it be—we must 
at last realise that its relief by Sir Redvers Buller’s 
army has become an unlikely contingency. We must 
indeed resiga ourselves to the alternative that its relief 
can now only be accomplished by successful operations 
in other parts of the theatre of war. 

The long official silence as to affairs in Natal 
was at last broken on the 11th by the publication of a 
telegram from Sir Redvers Buller. By it we learnt 
that for a further advance it was necessary, after seizing 
Vaal Krantz, to entrench. After two days spent in 
trying to effect this object it was found that, owing to 
the nature of the country, it was impracticable to do so. 
The proposed line of advance lay apparently between 
two commanding artillery positions—Spion Kop and 
Doorn Kop. Fortunately a balloon reconnaissance 
discovered that a large number of heavy Boer guns had 
been mounted on the latter. It therefore became neces- 
sary to take this position before any further advance could 
be made. Butthis Sir Redvers Buller, with the forces at 
his disposal, was unable to do. Our artillery fire was 
dominated; and in the circumstances a retirement 
became inevitable. It is not as yet certain whether 
this operation was intended as an actual advance, or 
whether it was merely a demonstration which formed 
part of Lord Roberts’ general scheme. In any case the 
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retrograde movement began at 9 P.M. on the 7th and 
appears to have been carried out with little loss. 

The Boer forces in the South appear to outnumber us 
considerably. The presumption is that Lord Roberts 
has rapidly withdrawn troops from the centre, and sent 
them to the West. We must congratulate ourselves that 
so skilfully was this operation effected that the Boers 
were for some time unaware of the change. . General 
Kelly-Kenny’s division at least we know is at Modder 
River, and not at Thebus. From the West we have 
heard that General Macdonald’s force was ordered to 
retire from Koodoesberg by direct orders from head- 
quarters. The movement indeed all through appears 
to have been little else than a reconnaissance probably 
with a view to divert attention from an important 
concentration elsewhere. In this it was completely 
successful, and General Macdonald and his force 
had the satisfaction of receiving the highest praise 
from the Commander-in-Chief. On the 13th an im- 

rtant telegram was received at the War Office from 

rd Roberts. [t told us that on the 11th a mounted 
infantry brigade under Colonel Hannay marched from 
Orange River to Ramdam—about twelve miles from 
the Free State frontier—near which they had a slight 
engagement with Boers who held some hills on the 
right flank. Containing the enemy with a part of his 
force, be pushed his main body and his baggage on to 
Ramdam. On the following day General French left 
Modder River at the head of a cavalry division, and 
succeeded in seizing the passage of the Riet River at 
Dekiel’s Drift—some twenty miles south-east of the con- 
fluence of the Modder and the Riet Rivers. The 6th and 
7th Divisions then crossed, and encamped on the eastern 
bank. On the 13th General French left Dekiel’s Drift 
with three cavalry brigades, some horse artillery and 
some mounted infantry. His object was to seize the 
passage of the Modder at Klip Drift, about twenty-five 
miles distant and presumably about twenty miles east of 
Modder camp. By 5.30 P.M. he had again effected his 
object and had occupied the hills on the north of the 
river. Three Boer laagers were captured with their 
supplies. 

At the same time Colonel Gordon's cavalry brigade 
seized Rondeval’s Drift, four miles to the westward, 
as well as another which lies between that and 
Klip Drift. He was moreover successful in seizing 
two more Boer laagers. These operations were carried 
out with brilliant rapidity and, considering the heat 
and sandstorm which prevailed, reflect the highest 
credit on the troops concerned. Not the least 
satisfactory feature was the very small loss with 
which these brilliant results were achieved. On the 
evening of the 13th the 6th Division was across 
the Riet and was moving up to support the cavalry ; 
while the 7th Division was already at Dekiel’s Drift 
and was about to move forward. Atelegram from Lord 
Roberts posted at the War Office yesterday announced 
that General French reached Kimberley with a consider- 
able force on the previous evening—the rs5th. Notonly 
is Lord Roberts now in a favourable position to turn 
the formidable Boer position at Magersfontein, but he 
has invaded the Orange Free State and has interposed 
himself between the Boers and their base at Bloem- 
fontein. Still we must not be too optimistic. The 
force in the South has been materially weakened, and a 
determined onslaught on Cape Colony may even now be 
possible. 

The news of the week is calculated to restore our 
failing confidence. At last we have invaded the 
enemy’s country in some strength; and it is clear 
that the war is now being conducted on some plan 
and system. Hitherto the proportion which the various 
arms have borne to each other has precluded the 
exercise of brilliant strategy or tactics. Lack of trans- 
oe has hitherto tied us to the railways. Now we 

now that the transport is so far organised that it is 
possible for a cavalry and two infantry divisions to 
move about the country at will. We also have evidence 
that operations have been conceived as skilfully as they 
have been carried out. 


17 February, 1906 


FAMINE PROBLEMS IN INDIA. 


T™ Government of India have once agaim had 
occasion to realise that every famine is full of sur- 
prises. The developments of the past few months have 
not only thrown an unexpected strain on the relief 
organisation but have disclosed a fresh and serious 
difficulty. In October last when the situation was 
reviewed it appeared that the population involved might 
amount to about 15 millions in British territory with an 
equal number in Native States, 
area of over 200,000 square miles. These figures 
though high were still within the limits reached on 
some previous occasions and did not promise to overtax 
the finances or administration of the country. They 
pointed to an expenditure in British India of about one 
million sterling up to the end of the financial year 
which closes on 31 March. According to the later 
calculations the actual famine area in both British 
and Native territory must be placed at 300,000 
square miles with a population of 40 millions, while 
beyond this a further area of 145,coo square miles 
with 21 millions of inhabitants is so seriously threatened 
that relief measures cannot be much longer postponed. 
The British Government in India has now to prepare 
itself for an outlay of from two to three millions 
sterling up to 31 March. Moreover this may be only 
the commencement. Experience of previous famines 
shows that the high-water mark will not be reached till 
the middle of May or June when agricultural operations 
are at a standstill and the gradual exhaustion of their 
home resources and domestic charity impels fresh 
crowds to seek State assistance. Even more formid- 
able and significant is the circumstance that the 
numbers in receipt of relief already exceed the most 
liberal forecast and are to-day little short of the 
enormous total of four millions. For this no parallel 
can be found in the history of any previous famine. 
The last record was reached in 1897 when 1} million 
of persons were receiving State support in the 
middle of January—a total which reached 4} millions 
in June. If the present rate of progress is sustained 
the authorities in British districts and Native States 
may find themselves called on to provide for 10 millions 
of people at the worst season of the year. Such vast 
numbers might well overtask the financial and adminis- 
trative resources of any Government. 

A large accession to the body of relief labourers was 
naturally to be expected in January and February. 
The employment for agricultural labour in those months 
is always small and it would be unusually contracted in 
a season like the present when the work of artificial 
irrigation has been curtailed by the scarcity of water. 
The failure of the winter rains was disastrous to the 
spring crops which started badly with scanty moisture 
at seed-time. The showers of January must have come 
too late to save any considerable proportion of the un- 
irrigated crops though doubtless they will prove of 
great value in the less severely tried districts and 
generally in adding to the stock of fodder and replenish- 
ing the water supply. These adverse natural con- 
ditions would explain an expansion of State relief 
which could not be wholly foreseen. The utterances 
of the Viceroy and his Revenue Minister disclose 
however another very disturbing factor in the 
problem of famine relief. Hitherto the conservative 
character of the people, their apathy and their 
pride, their reluctance to imperil their caste or 
social standing and the impenetrable seclusion of 
the purda have sufficed to exclude from relief works. 
those who could find any other means of support. 
Nothing short of absolute destitution would bring the 
self-respecting classes with their families to labour for 
a bare subsistence on the public roads or seek the 
shelter of a poorhouse. The exposure of their 
domestic privacy deterred all but the very necessitous 
from even asking gratuitous relief at their own homes. 
There is however now reason to apprehend that the 
prescribed tests are either not always applied with 
sufficient stringency or are ceasing to be effective. The 
repeated spectacle of a large population maintained by 
State charity seems to have familiarised the 
with the mew order of things and to have lessened their 
repugnance to accept its conditions. Even in the last 
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famine signs of this tendency were very manifest. 
Extraordinary care and firmness had to be exercised to 
check the abuse of State aid while affording adequate 
relief to the destitute. Unfortunately the criticisms of 
the Famine Commission of 1898 were not altogether 
calculated to encourage decisive action in this direction 
by Local Governments. The present famine following 
close on the last one has apparently found the popula- 
tion more ready than ever to exploit the State bounty. 
The official statements supported by the Viceroy’s per- 
sonal experience afford unmistakeable evidence that at 
the present stage State aid has been largely sought by 
persons who could exist without it. The danger 
which now attends a famine is not that the relief may 
prove inadequate but that it may induce public 
demoralisation. The situation is a sufficiently anxious 
one but Lord Curzon has grasped it promptly and 
courageously. He has impressed on all concerned the 
clearly defined limitations on the responsibility and 
power of government. The State has undertaken 
to the full extent of its resources to relieve the famine- 
stricken. But the liability is restricted to the pro- 
vision of a bare subsistence for those, and for those 
only, who are destitute of other means of support. 
Beyond that lies the sphere of private charity whose 
task it is to supplement the State measures which aim 
only at the preservation of life. The energy and 
firmness displayed by the Viceroy inspire full confidence 
that the resources of his Government will not be 
diverted to those classes who can support themselves. 
Already there are signs that the tide has turned. The 
large accession of numbers early in the season .will 
doubtless leave a smaller proportion of the really 
destitute classes to come on the hands of Government if 
the distress grows more intense. The food supply of 
the country, owing to bountiful harvests in Burma and 
Bengal, is so far equal to the demands uponit and prices 
have ceased to rise. Famine relief is now largely a matter 
of money and the financial position of India at present 
is fortunately a strong one. The budgets of the last 
and current years showed a combined surplus of over 
five millions sterling. The administrative staff may be 
trusted to exhibit the capacity and self-sacrifice it has 
always displayed in times of trial. We have Lord 
Curzon’s assurance that the responsibility defined and 
accepted by the Government of India for itself and the 
Native States will be discharged to the full—an 
assurance which will be a relief to the charitable of 
both countries whose bounty at the present crisis is 
heavily taxed for another great national emergency. 


THE CROMWELL STATUE. 


HE smart ‘‘ Parliamentary hands,” who thought to 
escape controversy by smuggling the Cromwell 
statue into its present position ‘‘on the quiet,” must 
be disappointed to find that the matter is not to be 
left where it was. But they will hardly be surprised. 
They know too much of Parliament and people to 
imagine that a trick of that kind would be allowed to 
succeed. Not so, certain wise folk outside who assured 
the world with every air of superiority, that everyone 
agreed with them, that the statue was up and there 
was nothing more to be said on the matter. They are 
probably extremely surprised that something more 7s 
going to be said, for it is difficult for persons of 
that calibre to realise their own ignorance. As 
a fact, it was of course certain from the begin- 
ning that the proceedings of the Government as 
to the whole matter of the Cromwell statue would 
be reviewed this session. The only question was 
when and how. As a tactical move, it was un- 
doubtedly wise on the Government’s part to get the 
statue up at any cost, so that they might have the 
argument of the accomplished fact on their side. It 
was also hoped that the opponents of the present site 
might be placed in a dilemma. If they took action early 
in the session, they would be unpatriotic, for the Govern- 
ment is occupied with the war; if they delayed, they 
would by silence be acquiescing in the status quo and 
so estop themselves from subsequent action. But the 
horns of a dilemma sometimes become the points of a 
cleft stick, in which they who would impale others are 
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themselves caught. The opponents of the statue have 
decided that any action they take shall be subject to 
the convenience of the Government. They will not 
bring it forward on any day or in any way that 
could embarrass the Government in the conduct of 
the business of the country. So that if action 
is delayed, it will be om the representations of Her 
Majesty’s Government; if action is not delayed, it 
will be impossible to pretend that it is inconvenient to 
the Executive, for they have only to say so and action 
will not be taken. True, the Government may say 
it will zever suit their convenience for the matter to be 
brought up, and in ome sense we can well believe that 
to be true. But such smartness would hardly commend 
itself even to those who smuggled through the statue. 

The Government will be asked to treat the matter 
as a non-party question. It is obvious that if they 
choose to make it a Cabinet question, they can by 
the use of the party whip compel a majority for 
the retention of the statue in its present position. But 
would this be a fair use of their power? Were they 
given the majority they would then be coercing that 
they might set up an image in Westminster against the 
expressed wishes of Parliament, and in absolute con- 
tradiction to the ‘‘lead” given in this very matter by 
their own spokesman in the House of Commons. Then 
is it a party question at all? If it does fall on party 
lines, it is only in the sense that Radicals may 
be expected to support the present site of the 
statue, while a large proportion of Conservatives are 
against it. So that the party the Government should 
regard as their followers and whip accordingly is one 
over whom they have no rights. They will be using 
the whip either in vain or tyrannously. The mere fact 
that the Government as officials acquiesced in an act 
involving no questions of party politics is not even a 
valid excuse for putting their followers. to a choice 
between disloyalty to conviction and disloyalty to party. 
a we do not believe the Government will do this 
thing. 

We do not question, as we have never questioned, 
the desirability of putting up a memorial to the Pro- 
tector somewhere. It is no more a part of our case 
to deny that Cromwell was a great man and may 
deserve a statue than it is to prove that he was a 
good man and does deserve it. We say that it 
is not fitting that the man who caused the King to 
be put to death, who suppressed Parliament, who did 
all in his power to destroy the Church, should be 
distinguished by a statue, the most prominent in 
London after the Nelson Column, on a spot within the 
precincts of the palace of Westminster, facing the 
Abbey ; the very shrine of Throne, Church and Consti- 
tution. We say further that it was not right to 
erect the statue on the site without consulting Parlia- 
ment, when one of the conditions of the gift was 
that Parliament should be consulted; it was wrong 
to erect it at all, when both Houses of Parliament had 
expressed opinions adverse to the proposal, and none 
more effectively in the Commons than Mr. Arthur 
Balfour himself. We can quite understand that some 
distinguished persons strongly object to the matter 
being brought up. Naturally Mr. Akers Douglas 
objects. He will have to defend himself. We can 
understand Mr. Balfour objecting. His speeches will 
be produced. - We can entirely understand Lord 
Rosebery protesting. It is very unpleasant, whem you 
have given a man a present he does not want and made 
it the occasion of a great speech, to have the matter 
inquired into. We honestly believe that the peculiar 
course taken by the Government through the whole of 
this business has been dictated by a chivalrous regard 
for Lord Rosebery’s feelings. Most amiable! but not 
convincing. 


AN INFERNAL ADVISER.* 


A CORPS of five thousand sharpshooters, armed with 

the best rifle Rigby or Westley Richards can turn 
out, a weapon “‘in comparison with which the Mauser 
shall be as inferior as Brown Bess was inferior to the 
Mauser ”—that is Mr. Frank Harris’ device for beating 


* «< How to Beat the Boer : a Conversation in Hades.” By Frank 
Harris. London: Heinemann. 
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the Boer. We must leave Mr. Seton-Karr to settle 
with Mr. Frank Harris who is the patentee of this 
idea : it might be an interesting question for the court. 
In the meantime, Mr. Seton-Karr has formed his corps, 
and Mr. Harris has written his brochure. Apart from 
the literary form into which Mr. Harris has chosen to 
throw his advice to the nation (a matter with which 
we shall deal presently), let us say at once that we 
concur cordially in a great deal that Mr. Harris has 
written. The brainless fourth-form boy, athletic, 
arrogant, and contemptuous of what Lord Rosebery 
calls ‘‘ the scientific method,” which he calls ‘‘ swot- 
ting,” or ‘‘smugging,” is still too much the national 
ideal. He makes an excellent regimental officer ; but 
he does not make a good general; and, inevitably, 
the subaltern is father to the commander-in-chief. 
In the old Boer wars the field-cornets used to say 
that our officers were too brave for this world, and 
therefore they sent them to heaven. Even Lord 
Salisbury is reported to have muttered the wish 
that we had ‘a timid general or two.” Con- 
tempt of danger is a virtue or a vice according to 
the circumstances. It is impossible to praise bravery 
too highly, when its possessor risks only his own 
person. When courage consists in shoving brigades 
on to trenches, it becomes a crime. Theories of 
warfare, according to Mr. Harris, may be divided into 
the barbaric and the Hellenic. The barbaric theory 
believes in numbers, and paradoxically enough Mr. 
Harris classes amongst the barbarians the Germans, 
whom he accuses us of slavishly copying. The Greeks 
believed in quality, not quantity, and unconsciously 
the Boers are Greeks. It is some consolation to learn 
from Mr. Harris that ‘‘ the same English soldiers who 
have been beaten by the Boers could drive three times 
their number of Frenchmen or Germans,” and that 
‘*the men who won at Elandslaagte, after the defeats 
at Glencoe and Dundee, would frighten your German 
recruits into fainting fits.” This ought to allay the 
fear of European complications : and there is much in 
the history of the Crimean war to afford grounds for 
this conclusion, for the Russians have always proved 
themselves as good soldiers as Germans and French- 
men. And the American wars, the War of Independence 
and the Civil War, undoubtedly support Mr. Harris’ 
main contention, that marksmanship and the cool 
intelligence which the French call ‘‘ aplomb” are the 
two things needful in warfare. It is impossible to 
dispute the proposition that frontal attacks are barbaric, 
and we agree that in brains we are sadly to seek. The 
nation is also too prone to pardon high-placed incom- 
petence. But we doubt whether the lack of intelli- 
gence in our leaders is altogether due to our public 
schools and our aristocracy. The simple truth is that 
if you want brains you must pay forthem. Attach to 
our higher staff appointments the same income that is 
gained by the successful in other professions, and you 
will soon attract to the business of war men of first-rate 
ability. It would be quite worth our while. Whata 
farce it is to think that Lord Chancellor Halsbury gets 
£10,000 a year and Lord Wolseley only £4,500 (and 
that only for five years)! A puisne judge (frequently an 
ordinary Q.C. promoted for political services), gets 
45,000 a year, while the Director of Military Intelli- 
gence gets £1,500! Surely a Commander-in-Chief is 
worth more than half a Lord Chancellor ! 

With the literary vehicle which Mr. Frank Harris has 
selected we are disappointed. The dialogue between 
the illustrious dead is certainly not new, and it is only 
effective when the defunct celebrities are made to act 
and speak in character. The author of ‘‘ Elder 
Conklin” has shown less than his old sense 
of ethical propriety in grouping around Aylward, 
an English Fenian who has fought for the Boers, such 
dumb and respectful listeners as Dr. Johnson, Lord 
Randolph Churchill, Parnell, and Carlyle. Dr. Johnson, 
for instance, would have fretted visibly during a mono- 
iogue of twenty pages on the art of war, and as his 
voice was, according to all accounts, as loud as 
Aylward’s, we feel sure that he would have interrupted 
something in this fashion. ‘‘ Nay, sir, you are not to 
have all the conversation to yourself. You are to con- 
sider that this company has no means of contradicting 


you from want of local knowledge. In a remote and 
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unfamiliar country like the Transvaal credulity is easily 
imposed upon, and what you say about the Boers after 
a transient residence at Johannesburg may be merely 
the malignant inspiration of a rebel. Sir, I once passed 
three weeks at Paris with the Thrales, and ventured to 
say of the French that they were an indelicate people. 
It is true that subsequent events have confirmed my 
judgment, but I had no warrant for forcing it on other 
people. And, sir, a man who is an avowed Fenian and 
has fought in the enemy’s ranks is not to be heard 
against Her Majesty’s Ministers. No, sir, depend upon 
it what the Queen wants is power to silence the 
Opposition in Parliament and to drive the Boer 
dogs into the Zambesi” (looking fierce). Parnell, we 
may be certain, would have appeared very bored during 
Aylward’s harangue, and would have said dreamily at 
its close, ‘‘I never trusted that blatherskite Rhodes, 
though I took his cheque, as I would take yours, 
Aylward, though I wouldn’t give it to John Redmond.” 
We can see Lord Randolph Churchill dropping cigarette 
ends on the Elysian Fields, and cutting in in his own 
dialect. ‘‘It’s all devilish fine your talking, but that 
young beggar Winston knows a darned sight more 
about it than you, and he believes in Buller. Besides, 
you miss the point, my dear Aylward. This war isa 
cursed Liberal-Unionist job. Years ago I warned the 
Tory party that the Liberal-Unionists were a rotten 
crutch to lean on, and they have turned out a damned 
expensive crutch. Chamberlain, Lansdowne, Harting- 
ton, Goschen, I know the gang. O I can say what 
I like, I’m a disappointed man : but I tell you, my dear 
Aylward, that as soon as the Committee of National 
Defence make their appearance down here I shall apply 
to Pluto for a pass into Hell.” As for Carlyle, he 
would have waited until everybody had had their say, 
and have thus wound up the debate. ‘* This Aylward 
(All-ward, I suppose his name is, or Universal Care- 
taker) seems a dapper argumentative creature, most 
suitable for Palaver shop where right honourable wind- 
bags try to hide fact that what Teufelsdrock would call 
the ‘ Nicht Wahr’ Office is merely an esurient rabbit- 
warren. But might and right, though frightfully diver- 
gent at moments, are in the long run coincident. And 
when our talkative friend tells us that Boer farmer, with 
bandolier and biscuit-bag, can beat the descendants of 
Cromwell’s Ironsides he’s just talking pure nonsense.” 


“NOUVELLE AFFAIRE!” 


VV HOEVER first informed the Latin Quarter that 

its rejoicings in honour of the new century had 
been premature deserves, in the opinion of Paul and 
others, to be banished like M. Dérouléde or imprisoned 
like Jules Guérin. Ten years, indeed, were not 
enough, says Mlle. Mimi: he should be doomed to 
sit alone on the Ile du Diable for ever or made to sift 
pepper in Cayenne; says Karl, it should be his un- 
happy fate to serve as secretary to Quesnay de 
Beaurepaire ; says Bibi, it should be his dismal lot to 
live in a land where umbrellas are unknown. Before 
he spoke, the Quarter was calm. It had feasted, and 
was recovering. It had resolved to rest awhile, 
abandoning dissipations. Now, flushed, furious, re- 
vengeful, it seeks L’InrAme.” Seek him it 
may, but vainly. Threaten him it may, but without 
doing him injury. He has vanished; he has escaped, 
and—all that the Latin Quarter knows is that someone 
—‘*Lur”—told a waiter not to rejoice over the arrival 
of the new century until the first day of 1901, that the 
waiter repeated the advice, that certain students 
accepted it, that others disagreed, that voices rose, 
that threats were exchanged, that friends became foes 
on the spot, that the fever of last May and June and 
July returned, that a reign of terror known as the 
‘* Nouvelle Affaire ” began. 

Whereas certain students open the discussion with 
the resolution to be reasonable, others have become so 
desperate as to declare that henceforward they can 
accept nothing, believe nothing, and, what is more, 
deny nothing. Bitterly they plead that they are old- 
fashioned, behind the times. They cannot help them- 
selves; they are bewildered by this age in which the 
impossible becomes the probable, in which paradoxes 
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prosper, in which the wildest fable is accepted as a 
truth. ‘‘See Mimi, dear,” says Paul wildly, ‘‘ see this 
glass. Itstands. It holds bock. See, I drink from 
it. See, I put it down again. Still, your poor Paul 
would not swear solemnly that it was a glass or that it 
contained golden bock. He dare not; he may not, for 
were he to be so rash someone would say: ‘ Imbecile, 
itis a glass no longer but a bottle and it contains 
brandy and not bock, and you, O Paul, are no longer 
Paul but Pierre, and Pierre is Pierre no more but Paul, 
and it is we, we the enlightened, we the initiated, who 
have changed all that.’” Mlle. Mimi is surprised ; 
Mlle. Mimi does not understand, and in order to make 
himself clear Paul asks her her age. ‘‘ Nineteen,” replies 
Mlle. Mimi. ‘‘So you think,” replies Paul. ‘‘ Know 
then that you are eighteen!” But Mile. Mimi is honest 
enough to protest ; Mile. Mimi refuses to allow Paul to 
be deceived : Mile. Mimi insists that she is just nineteen. 
**So you think,” repeats Paul. ‘‘ But know that you 
did not count until you were one year old. Know that 
before the first twelvemonth had passed, you were age- 
less, sexless, a mystery that had to wait. Know that 
your birth certificate is false, that the priest who 
christened you could be prosecuted, that you had no 
more right to be called a child before you were one year 
old than we have a right to call this the new century.” 
Mlle. Mimi, however, is entirely bewildered, and evena 
little angry. ‘*I was never sans sexe,” she replies, 
‘* never a mystery. And the priest who christened me 
christened my mother, and he was a clever man, anda 
good man, and he often used to be surprised that I was 
so advanced for a child of one.” ‘‘So he thought,” 
answers Paul hysterically. ‘‘ But know that he is no 
longer a priest, that he may have been one once, but 
that wise men have changed all that. They would tell 
him that he is an acolyte or a choir-boy, or a pew- 
opener, or a grave-digger, to-day.” ‘‘ Voyons Paul, 
sois raisonnable,” says one of theinitiated. ‘‘ Ecoute.” 
And, when Paul has brushed his hair from 
his brow and clasped Mlle. Mimi’s hand, his 
tutor tells him that the year 1 did not begin until the 
year 2, and that sages have learnt this suddenly from 
the Bible and that they can name the chapter and the 
line and that the discovery is as important as the 
discovery of America, or as the invention of electricity, 
or as the finding of the phonograph because it proves 
the almanac to be all wrong. ‘‘ The world has been 
deceived,” he concludes. ‘‘It is for us, the Jeunesse 
of Paris, the Future, to assist research by supporting 
these sages. Be one of us, Paul. Glory awaits us, 
fame. Thank, instead of condemning, the man whom 
you and others call—‘ L’InrAme.’ Europe, too, will 
thank him some day. Europe will decorate him. 
Europe will raise him monuments. Europe will give 
him a place in her history, with others who are re- 
sponsible for this ‘ Nouvelle Affaire.’ ” 

At other tables, the same discussion rages. So 
furious is it, so alarming, that one imagines oneself 
back in early 1899. Each war has been opened by the 
question : What is your age? Each answer has been 
greeted with the query: How do you know? And if 
the new-century man declares himself to be twenty- 
three, the old-century man (he who waits for 1901) 
proclaims him to be twenty-two; and if the new- 
century man asks for an explanation, the old-century 
man goes back to the year one which was not one and 
which only became one with the year two. Soon, 
everyone has told his age and been contradicted. 
Soon, everybody wonders when he was born and when 
he was really alive. Soon, all but the old-century 
men have been asked to believe that they were 
ageless for the first twelvemonth, ‘‘sans sexe” 
for the first twelvemonth, dead for the first twelve- 
month and not alive until that first unfortunate 
twelvemonth was done. None of these are convinced, 
however. ‘‘Let the new century dawn one when 
we are dead,” plead many, ‘but admit that we 
were one when we were one, and not one when we 
were two and not two when we were three and aot 
—.” ‘*Peace,” exclaims Paul. ‘‘Let us rather 
speak like Richepin’s abbé who also taught strange 
things, saying altogether: ‘Avec AUM, avec AMU, avec 
WMA, avec UAM, avec MAU, avec MUA, avec AUM, salut 
et bénddiction en Td, océan du Tout dont je suis la 
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goutte Rien, océan du Rien dont je suis la goutte Tout ! 
Amen!’” ‘‘ Why?” asks Pierre. ‘‘ Because,” answers 
Paul, ‘‘ it is foolish to be reasonable when it is fashion- 
able to be insane.” 

Mlle. Mimi, however, has been pondering over the 
matter and, after a while, tells Mlle. Musette that she 
has discovered a case that will settle the matter at once 
and for all. ‘* Take,” she says, ‘‘a hundred books or, 
better still, a hundred bocks. Put them in a line, and 
look at them. Do you mean to say that there are only 
ninety-nine? If so, just read them, or taste them, and 
you will soon see that there are a hundred.” And Paul, 
embracing Mile. Mimi, calls her a ‘‘ great philosopher ; ” 
and Mile. Musette, raising her bock, says ‘‘ A toi, Mimi ;”’ 
and Mile. Mimi, raising hers too, replies: ‘‘ Tu vois ? 
Il n’y a que les femmes qui raisonnent!” Alphonse 
passes ; Alphonse, the waiter, who was approached by 
‘*L’InrAMe.” He is asked his age, and replies, 
‘* Sais pas.” He is called upon to state the date of his 
birth, and does so. He is told to draw a conclusion, 
and cannot. Why? ‘‘ Parceque,” he answers, “je 
fus mort quand j’avais un an, parceque j’avais un an 
quand ma mére me donna deux, parceque je ne suis pas 
assez fort en mathématiques d’en faire le calcul.” 
‘* Bravo,” says Paul, delighted with the reply. He 
warns him, however, never to be mixed up in the 
‘* Nouvelle Affaire.” It would ruin him; he would find 
himself bringing only one bock when two were ordered, 
or charging for three instead of four. He would lose 
over cigars in the same way, and be buried eventu- 
ally, like a pauper, in a wretched grave. ‘‘Tiens,” 
says Mlle. Mimi, ‘“‘here comes Bibi.” ‘‘No,” 
replies Paul, ‘‘it is Karl.” ‘‘ But I can see that it is 
Bibi,” protests Mile. Mimi. ‘‘So you think,” answers 
Paul. ‘‘But henceforwaed you must not trust even 
your eyes.” Bibi comes up, but Paul ignores him. 
Bibi insists, but Paul takes no notice. Bibi raises his 
voice, then Paul says dreamily, ‘‘ If you wish me to 
believe that you are really Bibi, go away, and return 
with Karl. You are now alone: and one does not 
count. You must be two before I can admit that you 
are alive.” Karl approaches. ‘‘ Away,” cries Paul, 
‘*you are Karl no longer but Quesnay de Beaurepaire.”’ 
‘* Alas! I know it,” answers Karl. ‘‘ But then you are 
Paul no more: you are Lieutenant-Colonel de Paty 
du Clam.” . . . In the background, someone calls 
another an ‘‘ imbecile.” Over there, a group of three 
condemn a group of four as ‘lamentable fools.” 
In a corner, rises a despairing voice: ‘‘Mon Dieu, 
mon Dieu, mon Dieu!” Only Mére Casimir is con- 
verted easily by the enlightened ; and she falls directly 
they say, ‘‘ You are one year younger than you think.” 
Voices are husky now; and many a student has for- 
gotten his original argument. . Some stop abruptly, 
asking ‘‘ where they were?” Others must hold their 
brow before they even begin. ‘‘Lur” is referred to 
again and again as ‘‘L’INFAME.” Suddenly, a chorus 
goes up. It is sung to the air that startled Paris 
months ago; it comes from Paul’s table, and it runs— 


Conspuez |’Infame, conspuez I’Infame, 
Conspue ! 
Conspuez I’Infame, conspuez I’Infame, 
Conspue !” 


IMPRESSIONISTS IN ART AND LETTERS. 


O the ordinary person who possesses some artistic 
taste, but belongs to no school of art criticism 

and knows nothing of the language of critics, it will 
seem that the kind of painting which the critics call 
‘‘ Impressionism,” would be named more accurately 
and more instructively if, instead of ‘ Impressionism,” 
it were called ‘‘ First Impressionism.” Impressionist 
painters, so far as their theory is concerned, are very 
far from possessing the faults for which they are so 
often ridiculed; nor do good impressionist painters 
possess these faults in practice. Painting, with them, 
because it is obtrusively lacking in detail, is supposed 
by many people to be a mere affair of smudges, which 
suggest, perhaps, a certain harmony of colours or 
certain effects of chiaro oscuro, but are put in almost 
at random and might be put in by almost anybody. 
Nothing could possibly be farther from the truth than 
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this. These smudges of colour in good impressionist 

painting, though detail be wanting in them, are not 

wanting in accuracy. They possess accuracy of a most 

difficuit and delicate kind. They possess accuracy of 
outline, of mass, and of the relative values of light, 

shade, and colour. They are accurate representations, 

in fact, of scenes as they strike the spectator before 

he has had time to dwell on their various details, and 

while he is still content with a consciousness of their 

general effect only. This aspect of a scene is one 

which gradually wears off as the attention of the eye 

is fixed successively on its various parts: but it is an 

aspect which we can at any moment artificially re-- 
produce by the simple process of half closing our eyes; 

and it is the aspect which any scene wears for us when 

we look at it for the first time. How true this is 

anyone can realise for himself by a very interesting 

experiment, which he can repeat as often as he likes. 

Let him fix his eye on any familiar object. Let him 

take, for example, the painted shutters of his bedroom 

and let him consider them as he lies in bed in the 

morning. He knows they are white and that they are 

lined with certain mouldings ; and at first, if he asks: 
himself what he sees when he is looking at them, 

he will say that he sees merely certain upright 

oblongs of whiteness, marked with certain rectilinear 

and well-defined lines of shadow. But let him look a 

little longer, and he will realise that these plain white 

surfaces are really made up of an infinite variety of 
lights, and tints and shadows, which increase in com- 

plexity as he examines them. Here is a triangle of bright- 

ness—-an imperfect reflection of the sky ; here are streaks 

caused by the underlying grain of the wood. Here isa 

ghostly shadow etched by a lace-curtain. Let him turn 

from the window-shutters to the mahogany framework’ 
of his looking-glass, which at first sight seems to him 

simply a band of brown darkness. As he fixes his 

attention on it, he perceives that it is alive with streaks 

of light, that these streaks differ from one another in 

colour, that some are yellowish, that some are greyish- 

blue ; and that the brown darkness in which they seem to 

float is a darkness mottled with varying degrees of 
intensity. Or let him turn again to the brass pillars of 
his bedstead. As he looks at them first, they will strike 

him as small yellow tubes. Let him look at them longer, 

and he will see that they are fluted with an infinitude of 

reflections, each of which, as he studies it, will reveal 

to him detail within detail. And whatever he looks at 

a landscape, a leather portmanteau lying on the plat- 

form of a railway station, a gorgeous sunset, or the 

sides of a four-wheel cab—he will undergo the same 

experience. Everything, which any of us looks at, if 

we could only paint what we see, would yield us not one 

picture but layers of pictures, each picture differing 

from the others, in accordance with the nature of the 

attention with which we have looked at the subject 

painted. 

And now let us turn from pictorial art to literature— 
from the painting to the novel; and we shall encounter 
there precisely the same phenomenon. We shall find 
that the social, the moral, the philosophical aspects of 
life vary with our manner of regarding them, in pre- 
cisely the same way as do those scenes and objects 
which are capable of pictorial representation—that 
every scene, action, or incident described by the writer 
of fiction has as many layers of aspect as the scenes 
represented by the painter. Any reader of novels, no 
matter how careless, will have realised how much more 
minute in their descriptions are some novelists than 
others—how some describe carefully what others would 
ignore or assume ; and how of those whose details are 
equally copious and microscopic, some emphasise one 
class of detail, others another. Let us suppose, for 
example, that two novelists have witnessed some 
dramatic incident which has taken place in the house 
of a doctor, that each introduces this incident into a 
novel which he happens to be writing, and that the princi- 
pal characters are the doctor, a lady patient suffering 
from some mortal illness, and a husband whom she 
had deserted, whom she here encounters unexpectedly. 
One writer will confine himself to representing the 
central facts of the situation under their broadest and 
most general aspect. He will paint strongly, and. in 
broad washes of colour, the feelings of the woman as 
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she reads in the doctor’s face a quick betrayal of his 
perception that her condition is hopeless—that for her 
the triumphs, the pleasures, the passions, the hopes, 
of life are nearly over; and then to these 
feelings he will give a new and deeper quality, 
by hastening to depict in an equally broad 
manner, a second set of feelings roused in her by her 
recognition of her husband. The feelings, the circum- 
stances of the husband, the reason of his presence in 
the doctor’s house, the doctor’s treatment of the situa- 
tion, and so forth, will be represented in a similar way. 
That is to say those mental and moral facts of the 
drama, which are simplest and would be most obvious 
to the eye of the accurate observer, will be placed 
before the reader—and these facts only. Other facts 
which surround these or lie beneath them he will be 
left to imagine for himself. But the elements which 
one novelist would leave out altogether will be 
precisely those which the other will be most anxious to 
reproduce. Whilst the former contents himself with 
mentioning the fact that the scene of the incident was 
a ground-floor room in Harley Street, the latter will 
reproduce the whole atmosphere and all the details of 
the apartment, making them a musical accompaniment, 
as it were, to the human action. He will not only 
represent the feelings and thoughts of the actors but 
he will interpret them by representations of their faces, 
their dress, their movements, the minute inflection of 
their voices. Moreover, with regard to the thoughts 
and feelings themselves, instead of being content, as 
his fellow-novelist, with representing those which, in 
the consciousness of the actors, held the place of most 
importance, he will exhibit to the reader the elements 
in them that were sub-conscious or semi-conscious : and 
he will exhibit all of them in a variety of subtle lights 
and relations—relations to moral principle, and to 
human life generally. ing 

Here, then, we have in the treatment of their 
subjects by novelists, a precise analogy to the methods 
followed by painters. The novelist who deals mainly 
with the simplest thoughts, feelings, and expressions 
of his characters, and deals with them as presented 
at the time to the consciousness of the characters 
themselves, is, in fiction, what the impressionist is in 
painting : or—to use what, as we have said, would be 
the more accurate and instructive expression—he is a 
‘‘first impressionist.” Just as a painter, if he ceases 
to paint his first impressions and sets, himself to 
paint what he sees after long and meditative obser- 
vation, will have to change his style and provide 
himself with new brushes, in order to deal with 
the minutiz which, as he looks, will force them- 
selves on his attention, so will the novelist have to 
change his style likewise, when he ceases to represent 
life merely as a thing beheld and sets himself 
to represent it as a thing examined. For alike in 
painting and fiction, the style of the impressionist and 
the antitheses of that style differ because they are ex- 
pressions of what the eye or the mind sees, in different 
states or in different moods of attention; and, the 
things seen being different, the means employed for 
expressing them must be different also. With regard 
to painting this is sufficiently obvious. We shall confine 
ourselves to pointing the application of what we have 
just said to literature. Sir Walter Scott has often been 
criticised as being wanting in what is called style: and 
here and there, no doubt, his sentences are more than 
slovenly. But if we consider his novels as a whole, his 
want of what is called style is really the presence of a 
style precisely suitable to his purpose. Sir Walter 
Scott was essentially a first-impressionist. He dealt 
with the broad phenomena that belong to the surface 
of things—that are the first to present themselves to 
the eye of the observer but are none the less real or 
important because, in a sense, they are superficial : and 
for the description of these phenomena a broad treat- 
ment, and an essentially simple treatment, is required. 
The minute niceties of writing, or any studied felicities 
of phrase, would have been as much out of place in the 
Waverley Novels as would be plaques of Sevres china 
on the balustrades of London Bridge. Instead of 
assisting to produce the effect at which the writer 
aimed, they would interfere with it by distracting the 
attention of the reader. But the moment the writer’s 
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vision becomes intensive, as well as extensive. he sees 
strata of facts lying one below another, shining through 
one another, and imparting to each other a variety of 
subtle lights and colours: and for the representation of 
these no literary art can be too choice, too delicate, too 
minute. Perfection of style depends on the relation of 
the writer’s words to the writer’s main object in 
writing. His object in writing depends on the manner 
in which he regards his subject; and the manner in 
which he regards his subject, and indeed his subject 
itself, will depend on whether the impression of it 
which he wishes to reproduce is a first impression or 
an impression derived from prolonged gazing at it. 
What manner of regarding life calls into play and 
gives evidence of the highest mental faculties, demands 
for its expression the finest style, and results in the 
greatest literature, is a question with which here we 
have nothing at all to do. All we are concerned to 
point out is that these manners of regarding life are 
different, and that on this underlying difference, 
differences of style depend. We may however, in 
conclusion, pause for a moment to observe that the 
impressionist, though his style is simple, and minute 
details are absent from his representations, may offer 
to his readers truths as valuable as the most elaborate 
worker ; for whatever the latter learns from his suc- 
cessive impressions will be really implied in any true 
representation of a first impression ; and a work of art 
may be great by reason of the truths which it makes 
the reader discover, as well as by the truths which. it 
exhibits to him discovered and already expressed. 
There is, perhaps, not less knowledge of life in the 
‘*Antiquary,” or the ‘‘ Heart of Midlothian,” than in 
‘* Marius the Epicurean.” 


CURLING. 


4 ERRY ENGLAND” may have been a misnomer, 

as Dickens once sought to demonstrate in an 
article in ‘‘ Household Words.” But no one ever 
dreamed of applying the epithet to barren Scotland, 
and Mr. Graham has just painted in his exhaustive 
volumes the gloomiest picture of Scottish social life. 
Certainly the people took their lives very seriously and 
seldom indulged in out-of-door recreation; for the 
practice of golf was local and confined to the lairds 
and respectable burghers. But there was one game 
which was even encouraged by the Kirk, and flourished 
especially in the South-Western Covenanting shires. 
The staunchest Calvinistic Cameronians were the keenest 
of curlers, and would almost as soon have missed a 
field preaching as the bonspiel. Oddly enough, although 
the climate gets harsher as you go north, till latterly 
curling was little in favour ayont the Tay. Perhaps 
because the Highlanders were robbing or starving or 
doing both, and kept their more peaceable low-country 
neighbours on the alert. But from Tay to Tweed, and 
from the Bass to Ailsa—which then as now supplied 
the best quality of curling stone—every able-bodied 
Scot was keen on the curling. You say the Scotchman 
is unimpressionable and seldom endowed with the sense 
of humour. We grant that his self-command is great : 
that on the whole he prefers business to pleasure, 
and that he does not unbend so lightly as the 
' Southron. But the stillest waters run the deepest 
and the pent-up forces are “prodigious.” For 
Dominie Sampson being a Galloway man must have 
curled, though Scott has forgotten to sayso. Thereisa 
hard black frost, one bright winter morning ; the fields 
are fast bound in fetters of iron; but for once the 
labourer out of work thinks scorn of the lost bawbees. 
All the unemployed neighbourhood is alive and 
making universal holiday. Sounds are transmitted to 
extraordinary distances, from the rush of the train to 
the whistle of the curlew. The uninitiated stranger 
taking his walk abroad in the moorlands hears some- 
thing like the faint murmur of many waters. As he 
approaches it resolves itself into a babel of tongues, 
and the jubilant roar of stentorian voices. At length 
from a height he looks down on the sheltered hollow, 
where the sheet of dark glassy ice is environed by 
snowy hills, Clear spaces are kept here and there, but 
the frozen lakelet is crowded. If he asks in his ignor- 
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ance, he is told that the great match is on between the 
parishes of Kilstarvit and Dreepdaly. For the curling 
is a burning question of provincial and parochial 
patriotism, and there is always a great gathering to 
wait upon the momentous issues. You say the dour 
Scot is seldom excited. Why, here the very ministers 
of the Gospel are turned maniacs, and grave elders of 
the Session with their lyart locks are skipping about 
like kids on the mountains of Gilboa. The dull roar of 
the gliding stones is half drowned in the cries of ‘‘ Soop 
her up:” ‘‘Soop her up:” ‘Let abee:” ‘‘ Let 
abee;” and brooms cut from the braeside are 
flourished wildly in the air by decent folk who 
have divested themselves of each shred of dignity. 
The deputy-sheriff rubs shoulders with the notorious 
poacher : the laird and the loon meet in social equality 
—or rather the loon and the poacher have the best of 
it if they chance to be the better men, for there is no 
such leveller of ranks as the curling pond. Con- 
sequently it is the most beneficent of social institutions. 
The team of five on either side is chosen solely on merit, 
and to-day the village blacksmith happens to be skip 
or leader, while the great landowner of the parish 
obsequiously bows to his bidding. 

The tees are thirty-eight feet apart, and round each 
is traced a circle of seven feet in radius. The object, as 
each end is played out, is to leave one or more stones 
of the side nearest to the tee. To begin with, the 
stones are played somewhat short, open for subsequent 
‘*promotion,” and the purpose of the game is either 
to displace or to guard them. When a well-placed 
stone has been ‘‘ guarded” by successors, the niceties 
of the game come in. When circumstances become 
desperate, it may be necessary to resort to brute force 
and the order is ‘‘ Take your wicked will of them.” But 
the most skilful skips rarely resort to violence when it 
can possibly be avoided. A dexterous turn of the 
elbow, or rather of the wrist, gives the stone the 
‘‘twist ” communicated by the side stroke to a billiard 
ball. The stone glides smoothly forward till, taking 
gradually the curl to right or left, it threads a 
barely practicable passage between obstructions and 
steals torward to the tee. Or it takes a delicate 
inside or outside—that is to say, it chips the edge 
of another stone with a gentle ricochet. To 
have done with technicalities, we may say a word of 
the stones. The weight for the average player is from 
35 to 40 lbs. They should be of the finest grain and 
the toughest substance: boulders are preferred, for 
grained stones are apt to be flawed in the blasting. 
Each has a keen or a duller edge, and they are fitted 
with reversible handles. The stones that have best 
stood the test of time and experience, come from 
Crawfordjohn, Burnock Water or Ailsa Craig. 
And the player who has once suited himself is as 
enamoured of his pair as any cricketer of a favourite 
bat or the golfer of his pet putter. The stones are 
heavy, but where the ice is good, the difficulty is not 
to propel but to keep them back, for once started, 
they travel fast with their own impetus. It is when 
it “‘is likening to thaw,” and the ice is somewhat 
“drug,” that the excitement is rapidly wrought up to 
fever pitch. It is so difficult then to calculate pace, 
and the most stolid curler is apt to get nervous. Ther 
rise the cries of ‘‘ Soop her up,” and the brooms are as 
busy as those of London scavengers, till the skip 
sharply expostulates with his ‘‘ Haud your hands.” 
To do them justice, they are only thinking of 
the fun and the honour of the thing: but 
although there is no betting money is depending 
on the game. For the most part at all inter- 
parochial matches the stake is the supper, and 
if the losers must pay the score they take their 
revenge on the victuals. The standing menu is beef 
and greens, and they come to it with keen-edged 
curlers’ appetites. As to the flow of toddy that may 
follow, we refer our readers to the ‘‘ Noctes 
Ambrosianz” passim; but there were Gargantuas and 
giants in the land in the days of Christopher North and 
the Ettrick Shepherd. Noman could hold up his head at 
the carouse unless he could carryi his twelve tumblers 
with comfort, and very stiff tumblers they were.. We 
fear Scotsmen have deteriorated, but they can still do 
fairly well. Then the songs and the toasts and the 
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time-honoured sentiments made the meeting in a 
manner a Burns festival. The roof rang to the joyous 
chorus of ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne,” with hearty hand-grips, 
and many a man felt like Scott’s convivial friend of the 
Abbotsford Hunt, that it was the only night in the year 
worth living for. 
Multiply one of these local gatherings by some 
hundreds and you have the scene at the great annual 
festival of the Carsbreak Pond, when North of the Forth 
meets South of the Forth in battle array. It is the 
Scottish Epsom of the ice; the carnival of national 
curling. It was in 1838 that the Royal Caledonian 
Curling Club was established to form a union of all the 
provincial clubs. Every affiliated society may send a 
team of champions, and special trains are running 
from all quarters to discharge their joyous freights at 
Blackford Stationin Perthshire. The play is prolonged 
till night is dropping her curtains, and we can speak 
feelingly of the scramble and the difficulties of the 
getting home in the dark. We have been heartily 
— for a place on the engine, half grilled and half 
rozen between the fire and the frost. There is an ex- 
traordinary consumption of spirits and tobacco in the 
overcrowded carriages, but even the vanquished are in 
the best of good humour and the exhilarated like Bailey 
junior are genial in their cups. 


“DANDY DICK.” 


T° meet an old friend, for many years unmet, is 
always a rather dangerous and delicate matter, 
fraught with more or less disappointment and embarass- 
ment. You see signs of age in him, and suspect that 
he is seeing them in you. Your heartiness has a hectic 
taint of fear that he has deteriorated. You grip his 
hand almost feverishly, as though you were going to 
pull him to you across a crevasse. The past! hat 
stress you lay on that, partly in sentiment for it, partly 
because you guess that the present will find you with 
nothing in common! Even so it is when you go to see 
a play which you loved well years ago. You try to 
eliminate the interval, transmuting yourself into a 
former state. Passionately you sound the echoes of 
your old enthusiasm, but are conscious that they come 
from afar. You love the play: it is the same dear old 
play, oh! as fresh as ever it was; yet—yet, all the 
time, you know well, and hate yourself for knowing, 
that it has aged, that it has deteriorated. Of course 
there is this comfort, that a play cannot, like a friend, 
be feeling the same thing about you. At Wyndham’s 
Theatre last Thursday, ‘‘ Dandy Dick” was not look- 
ing at me and thinking ‘‘ When last I saw you, you 
were a merry boy in Eton collars! What has come 
over you?” There was something to be thankful for 
in that. Onthe other hand, I had selfish as well as 
sentimental reasons for hoping that the play would 
delight me. Again and again I have spoken of the 
perfect farces which Mr. Pinero used to write. I have 
called them classics, and mourned over the inferiority 
of Mr. Pinero’s serious work. So I went determined 
to find ‘‘ Dandy Dick” an unblurred classic. 

I wonder is it a classic? Certainly, after fourteen 
years, it still is, on the whole, an amusing farce—a good 
piece of work. And the lapse of fourteen years is a 
terrible probation. It is more terrible, perhaps, than 
the lapse of a hundred years. If ‘‘ Dandy Dick” be 
played a hundred years hence the audience will not (for 
example) shudder at the frequent soliloquies. For us 
they are excruciating, as being a bad habit of which 
dramatists have broken themselves. But a hundred 
years hence the soliloquies of Blore, the butler, will 
have a quaint charm, doubtless. So, too, will those 
merely verbal quips which, throughout the play, are 
so annoying to us. When Sheba Jedd asks “ Are 
there forty pounds in the wide world?” and Salome 
retorts ‘‘ My heart weighs twenty !” we blush, and then 
turn pale. We are appalled, because we ourselves 
thought such quips funny—once. But our descendants 
will have no such sense of remorse. For them the 
merely verbal quips, and the soliloquies, will be 
nothing but amusing archaisms in form, not marring 
(as for us) the form itself. For us Salome and Sheba 
themselves come from that most revolting of all periods, 
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the day before yesterday. Mr. Gilbert set the fashion in 
young persons without moral scruples and with limited 
power to simulate them. Mr. Pinero copied it. These 
young persons were amusing, the:day before yesterday. 
Yesterday they became tiresome. To-day they are 
But who knows what may have happened 
ere the day after to-morrow dawns? For our de- 
scendants Sheba and Salome may be as delightful 
as they were for us. And the two officers, their 
lovers—one with a liver, the other with a drawl 
and an eyeglass—time may make them, too, 
tolerable. For us the liver and the drawl and the 
eyeglass are as leather and prunella. Nor do we 
laugh because Blore, the butler, drops his h’s. Nor 
do we laugh at the four lovers in fancy dress, nor at the 
satire on ‘‘a regular, pure, simple, English evening at 
home.” For fancy balls have gone out of fashion, and 
men, when they dine out, do not any longer “‘ bring their 
music.” People don’t do these things. The characters 
in ‘‘ Dandy Dick” do them, and are supposed to be of 
the present day. For posterity they will belong 
frankly to the year 1885, and the satire embodied in 
them will have resumed some of its former pungency. 

But I dally with details. How will the principal 
characters—the Dean and his racing sister—appear to 
posterity? At present they are more than a little 
crusted. This may be partly because we have, since 
“‘Dandy Dick,” seen so many comic dignitaries of 
the Church, and so many ladies who translate their 
every remark into the lingo of the stable. But, in any 
case, the Dean’s pomposity, and Georgiana Tidman’s 
slang, seem to us terribly overdone. ‘‘ You appear to 
misapprehend the precise degree of criminality which 
attaches to me,” says the Dean ; and that is a specimen 
of his manner from first to last. Of course the Dean 
must be pompous, and, of course, everything should 
be exaggerated in farce. But the exaggeration 
of the Dean’s pomposity is carried too far ; it becomes 
actually tedious for the audience. Here again we are 
reminded of the lapse of time. When the play was 
written the Dean’s speeches were not excessive. Even 
in the serious plays of that time all the characters talked 
pompously. ‘‘ Our son is older than he looks,” says one 
of the characters which Mr. Gilbert drew quite seriously 
and sympathetically, ‘‘ and it is to that fact, doubtless, 
that your impression is referable."" That would have 
been considered quite natural stage-writing in the early 
eighties, and, accordingly, the speeches which Mr. 
Pinero gave to his Dean were, for their time, no more 
than rightly exaggerated. But now that serious 
dramatists try to make their characters talk naturally, 
the permissible amount of exaggeration in farce is 
greatly diminished. For posterity the Dean’s manner 
may have a charm of its own. I doubt, however, 
that posterity will tolerate Georgiana’s slang. Pro- 
bably it will not even understand it, and the 
part will be irreverently rewritten in ordinary 
unhorsey terms. The process will be good for 
it. Barring her language, Georgiana is a very 
genial and delightful character truly drawn, The 
Dean, too, if you analyse him, is quite a human being. 
Both parts have enough vitality for survival. Both, 
moreover, are showy ‘‘acting-parts.” And one must 
remember, in speculating on the future of ‘‘ Dandy Dick,” 
that the plays which become classics are always the 
plays which give the mimes a chance. The public does 
not demand old plays. It is the mimes who, from time 
to time, insist on them. No play which has two really 
showy parts in it need despair of becoming a classic. 
‘* Dandy Dick” has four: the Dean, Georgiana, Blore, 
and Topping, the rural policeman. 

I cannot say that the first three of these parts have 
been very well cast in the present production. Mr. 
Alfred Bishop is always delightful, more or less; but 
as the Dean he is much less delightful than usual. 
The part does not suit him. He is too much a come- 
dian to grasp the farce of it. Where he should be 
desperate he seems but mildly affronted, and where he 
should be richly sentimental he seems but drily in- 
trospective. Of course in the early scenes, before 
the fun is fast and furious, he comes off very well, and 
he has, throughout, the advantage of seeming more 
like a real Dean than any other mime could seem. 
Only, he is not the Dean of St. Marvell’s. Miss 
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Violet Vanbrugh, as Georgiana, struggled vainly. The 
more she tried to be manly, the more womanly she 
became, and her frantic determination to be vulgar did 
but intensify and make more obvious her innate refine- 
ment. All hearts were touched. No one blamed her. 
But surely, whoever cast the play might have seen 
that the very qualities which make Miss Vanbrugh 
so valuable an actress in many parts would prevent 
her from doing well as Georgiana. It could not, how- 
ever, have been foreseen how very bad Mr. George 
Giddens would be as Blore. Blore is a fantastic 
part which makes some demand on an actor’s 
intelligence. Mr. Giddens, for some rtason, ignored 
the demand, and did nothing at all beyond perform- 
ing his familiar trick of toddling about, smiling, and 
wagging his head. The part of Topping was played 
quite perfectly by Mr. Denny. Topping, as you may 
remember, does not appear before the third act. But 
when he does appear he is so delicious a creation that 
one forgets all about the play itself, and only prays that 
he may remain on the stage. Even a bad performance 
could not bring the part into its proper subordination. 
Played by Mr. Denny, it overshadows everything else. 
I cannot help wondering how Mr. Pinero, usually a 
stickler for form, could have made the blunder of intro- 
ducing such a character in such a way. Topping is an 
immortal embodiment of official stupidity. Dogberry 
and Bumble, compared with him, become thin and 
shadowy. He is the perfect expression of a type. Mr. 
Pinero should have kept him for some other play, to 
be the central figure. He is the ruin of ‘‘ Dandy Dick” 
as a work of art. But, as I have suggested, plays do 
not live as works of art, but as vehicles for the display 
of mimes. And ‘‘ Dandy Dick” has all the better 
chance of escaping oblivion by reason of its one 
egregious fault in form. Max. 


MODERN PIANISTS. 


[ Atay it has been necessary for me to attend one 

piano recital and a half, and a concert at which a 
pianist was the principal figure. The reader need not 
assume that he is to be treated to a resumption of my 
last year’s long tirade against the everlasting concert. 
That tirade has had its effect, or as much of it as could 
be hoped for ; Wagner and Tschaikowsky no longer fill 
every programme; even the ordinary concert pro- 
gramme occasionally shows a little variety. To-day I 
wish merely to study the modern pianist, and shall 
say no more about actual concerts or recitals than is 
necessary to illustrate my argument. 

Let me begin by stating a few facts. It will not be 
denied that the average successful pianist is a poor 
unmanly creature. Liszt, Rubinstein, Biilow—these 
men were of course real men; and there are a few 
pianists to-day who are as full of manhood as could be 
desired. Mr. Lamond, for instance, is robust physically 
and intellectually; and though one cannot call Mr. 
Busoni robust, yet no one can fail to recognise, even 
when he is in his gentlest mood and playing most 
delicately, that here is a real man. These are the 
exceptions. I am referring to the pianist type; and if 
I do not mention instances by name it is for one reason 
or another. Everyone who has had the slightest, 
briefest experience of the phenomenon will agree with 
me. The late Mr. Carl Rosa, and probably many an 
exhausted and exasperated impresario before him, used 
to call the tenor the most aggravated form of prima 
donna; but neither Carl Rosa nor his predecessors 
knew the modern pianist. Nowadays we know him, 
with his whims, his affectations, his long hair, his 
narrow brain, his ignorance, his jealousies, his greed, 
his ingenuity in advertising himself, and (for I am 
speaking of the genuine artist, not the charlatan) his 
fine temperament and his genuine ability. We know, 
above all, his lack of manliness, and how he loves to 
be made a pet of. And while we recognise his lack of 
manliness we know that only the most manly resolution 
and power of endurance would have enabled him to 
arrive at his point of dexterity and agility on the key- 
board ; andwe marvel at the number of forcible, violent 
contradictions contained in that one frail frame. Others 
have wondered before us. The modern pianist had not 
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reached his full development, had not appeared in his 
most acute form, forty or fifty years ago; yet it is now 
fully forty years since the late Stephen Heller, himself a 
considerable pianist as well as a small though sincere 
musician, wrote to a friend of his on the subject and made 
some remarks that differ from the remarks of the ordinary 
musician in that they indicate considerable intelligence. 
I quote from that excellently edited and written journal, 
the Boston ‘‘ Musical Record.” ‘‘I believe that the 
childish disposition of the majority of great virtuosos 
(and Liszt is not an exception) is the result of long 
and brutalising work performed by their hands, which, 
by the way, were never created to execute the Sa/¢o 
mortale on the tight-rope piano. Not with impunity 
does a man practise ten hours a day for fifteen or 
twenty years at twisting his hands and preparing them 
for gymnastics which are contrary to nature. Some of 
these virtuosos become childish, obstinate, capricious. 
Others have a cracked intellect, as Liszt, who has 
intellect, but it is of an unwholesome, unhealthy kind.” 
I should not myself dream of calling Liszt cracked. 
Indeed his brainpan seems to have been a good deal 
sounder and stouter than poor Heller’s own. But in the 
main Heller was right, as he ought to have-been, for if 
he had not actually shut himself up for twenty years to 
become a supreme virtuoso, at any rate he had shut 
himself up long enough to play as well as most virtuosos. 
But he missed one important point in his character 
analysis. The would-be virtuoso during his fifteen or 
twenty years (it really never takes so long) is not merely 
making his fingers do things they were not intended to 
do, but is also thinking all the time of his public, of 
doings in a way that will ‘‘ fetch” the public; and when 
he makes his appearance he must go on thinking of his 
public harder than ever. It is not enough to play the 
piano well: if he wants to gain one of the big prizes 
he must interest the public in his personality, 
must exaggerate all the peculiarities of that personality, 
must do everything in the world to isolate himself in 
the general mind from all other pianists. I need not 
remind my readers of the dodges affected by pianists of 
late with a view of separating themselves from the mass 
of their colleagues and rivals. Some adopt very long 
hair; others behave at the piano so as to make one 
wish they could be put in a monkey cage at the Zoo 
and given a dumb piano to amuse the children with 
their antics ; others again have their astonishing private 
histories made very, very public; and soon. Seeing 
that these games as a rule succeed, and that the 
successful artist must submit to be petted by ladies, 
one cannot wonder at the large proportion of pianists 
who are, as Heller said, cracked, and who have also 
become mere toys or pets. 

Not only the circumstances of the pianist’s training 
and of his public appearances affect his character: the 
instrument that he must master and then play on has 
an enormous influence. The piano, after all, is the 
least manly, the least itself, of all instruments. A tenor 
voice is usually associated with effeminacy, as Carl 
Rosa observed; but a tenor voice is a real thing and 
sings the music written for it: it is not everlastingly 
attempting music written for the fiddle, the flute, or a 
bass voice. The same is true of the flute or the fiddle. 
It is true that makers of instruments have lately gone a 
long way wrong in attempting to give the flute the 
characteristic richness of the clarinet ; yet on the whole 
it remains a flute. And at any rate the fiddle, though 
a small insignificant thing compared with a piano, is 
always itself and nothing but itself ; and it deserves re- 
spect on that account. On the other hand, think of the 
piano: it is hardly ever itself; very little true piano 
music is written for it and scarcely any is played on it ; 
it is always being made to imitate strings, or wood- 
wind, or brass, or the human voice. It is hardly ever 
used for its own sake, but nearly always as a substitute 
for another instrument. I have called it elsewhere the 
musician’s maid of all work ; and were my initials J.K.]. 
instead of J.F.R., without doubt I should show my con- 
tempt for it by calling it the musician’s slavey. Few of 
the musicians regarded it as an instrument. Chopin 
did ; Schumann did ; Beethoven wavered, now writing 
true piano music and now mere orchestral passages ; 
but the total bulk of genuine, undeniable piano music 
in the world is very small compared with the amount of 
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absolutely appropriate music written for any other solo 
instrument—the fiddle for instance. Beyond Chopin’s, 
a good part of Schumann’s, some of Beethoven’s, 
what is there? Only the piles of early Victorian 
stuff written in England and on the Continent, stuff 
absolutely adapted to the piano, suiting it, as a matter 
of fact, very much better than any other piano music 
ever written, and thus clearly showing the piano to bea 
second-rate machine. If we look at the programme of 
any piano recital to-day, we find that the hapless recital 
giver has to go on playing a certain limited number of 
genuine piano pieces again and again, and that heekes 
out his repertory with arrangements of songs, orchestral 
compositions, organ fugues and the like. No player 
ean devote himself to getting the best out of his instru- 
ment: he must spend years in learning how to put 
qualities into it, or rather, in learning how to pretend to 
be putting qualities into it. Half of the modern technique 
is simply a mass of fakes. To imitate the trumpet by 
hammering out a harsh tone, to imitate the flute by 
scaling about swiftly in the upper register with the 
soft pedal down, to imitate string tremolos and rolls of 
the drum—these things have no connexion with the 
technique of a genuine art: they are fakes, dodges; 
they are on no higher artistic level than the tricks of a 
conjurer who brings wriggling rabbits out of a country 
bumpkin’s ears. A life devoted to learning these tricks 
is not a life to keep men manly. Also, a conjurer does 
not pretend to be more than a conjurer; but the piano 
virtuoso has all the while to pretend to be an artist. 
He may be an artist ; it is true, I am glad to say, that 
he often is an artist ; but he earns his livelihood by his 
tricks—by his tricks at the piano and his appearance 
and personal peculiarities. 

The piano having done its best to ruin the virtuoso, 
the virtuoso is now doing his best to ruin what genuine 
art of piano-playing there ever was. He is not content 
to play in a plausible manner music written for other 
instruments: he is even playing genuine piano music, 
such as Chopin’s, in what can only be called an 
orchestral way. Chopin, poor man, had no notion of 
how to write for the orchestra, and certainly nothing 
was further than the orchestra from his thoughts when 
he wrote his nocturnes and ballades ; yet within the last 
few weeks I have heard in both nocturnes and ballades 
flute effects, string effects, and all the rest attempted. 
And even that is not quite the worst. Rosenthal 
is now amongst us drawing immense crowds by 
playing pieces faster and louder than they have 
ever been played before; and it is certain that 
within a year or two someone will come and beat 
Rosenthal at that game. It almost looks as though 
virtuosos had made up their minds at last that 
the genuine art of playing genuine piano music on the 
genuine piano was either lost or not worth troubling 
about, and had determined to become frank athletes. 
Well, that way honesty lies. But I am growing tired, 
and concert-goers will all shortly grow tired, of going 
to see a grand knocked out in one round less by 
Herr ——- than has been accomplished before, or of 
going to hear a Beethoven sonata run through in ten 
seconds less than the previous record. The other day 
I heard a virtuoso play a waltz. Unfortunately he 
took it so fast that each four-bar strain sounded like 
one bar in common time with a running accom- 
paniment of triplets in the treble ; and probably half of 
the audience went away under the impression that he 
had substituted a march for the waltz. 

It is useless to protest again this inartistic business. 
It will go on as long as society ladies love gentlemen 
with long hair, or monkey tricks at the piano, or mere 
displays of strength and agility. Meantime it is a 
comfort to know that there are a few men and women 
from whom something better can be heard. Mr. 
Leonard Borwick, though he inclines too much to 
delicacy, is always genuine and always plays beauti- 
fully ; Lamond is a giant ; Busoni is a splendid artist 
within his limits; and amongst women we have 
Carreno and Madame Fischer-Sobell. And in the last 
resort we can fall back on the great fiddlers. Sarasate, 
Joachim, Ysaye: these men are virtuosos, yet have not 
ceased to be artists. j. 
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INSURANCE. 


ys 1896 an interesting report on the valuations of the 

Equitable Life Assurance Society was written by 
Mr. H. W. Manly the actuary. The report gave a 
history of the valuations since the founding of the 
office. Among other things it was explained that so 
long as any member of the old series of policy-holders 
remained alive the Society was bound to ascertain the 
surplus according to the accustomed mode as it existed 
before the year 1817. The last member of the old series 
died in 1891 and it then became possible to value the 
liabilities of the Society on a basis more in accordance 
with modern ideas than that which was adopted early in 
the century. 

Having determined to make the change the actuary 
came to the conclusion that the new basis to be adopted 
must be one which would compare favourably with the 
strongest of modern offices. He consequently adopted 
the Healthy Males Table, published by the Institute of 
Actuaries, with interest at 2} per cent., taking credit 
only for the pure premiums, and leaving the whole 
difference between the pure premiums and the office 
premiums as a provision for future expenses and profits. 
This basis is one which brings out very strong reserves, 
and as the Equitable continues the practice of carrying 
forward as an additional reserve one-third of the sur- 
plus it is apparent that the office, when measured by 
the most stringent modern methods, occupies a position 
of exceptional financial strength. 

The average rate of interest earned upon the total 
funds of the Society for the past ten years was 
43 75 Od. per cent., or, taking account of the 
variation in the value of the assets, 43 11s. 7d. per 
cent. This shows a margin of £1 Is. 7d. per cent. per 
annum in excess of the rate assumed in valuing the 
liabilities, and this margin constitutes a large annual 
contribution to surplus. Another large source of sur- 
plus is to be found in the fact that more than 20 per 
cent. of the total premium income is set aside for 
future expenses, and as the average expenditure of the 
office is less than 7 per cent. of the premiums there is 
a margin of more than 13 per cent. of the premium 
income accumulating annually as a source of surplus. 

In the report by Mr. Manly in 1896 he gave a com- 
parison of the valuation of the liabilities of the Society 
on the old basis of the Northampton Table, with a 
valuation by the Institute of Actuaries’ Tables with 
interest at 3 percent. It would have added much to 
the interest of the present report if Mr. Manly had 
followed his own example, and given a comparison up 
to the end of 1899 between the valuation on the new 
basis and the valuation on the old; we should then 
have been able to see the effect of the change of the 
valuation basis much more clearly than we at present 
can, and we should have seen also what proportion of 
the reduction in bonus was due to the strengthening of 
the reserves, and what was due to the less favourable 
results of the business during the past ten years. 

The bonus has been reduced from 4os. per cent. per 
annum, for every year that the policy has been in force 
since it began to participate in profits, to 26s. per cent. 
per annum. In order to pay a bonus at the same 
rate as in previous years the surplus would have had 
to be greater by about £682,000 than it actually was, 
and it is clear that the difference in the valuation basis 
can only account for a small proportion of this amount. 
But even though the business has been yielding a 
smaller surplus than before the policy-holders have 
every reason to be well satisfied with the results. The 
bonus, especially on policies that have been long in 
force, is a remarkably good one, since, by the mode of 
distribution adopted, the policies receive at each valua- 
tion a bonus for every year they have been participating 
in profits, which since the year 1885 is the same as the 
date of the policy; thus a policy that has been in force 
for twenty years receives a bonus at the rate of 52s. 
per cent. per annum for the ten years since the 
previous valuation, and a policy that has been in force 
for forty years receives a bonus at the rate of 45 4s. 
per cent. per annum. We quite recognise that at most 
ages the premiums of the Equitable are greatly above 
the average; but even taking this into account the 
bonuses are very good indeed, and the old Society is to 
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be congratulated upon what it has accomplished in the 
way of bonus results, as well as upon having once 
again done what it did so often before, namely give a 
striking example of the way in which a British life 
office of the highest class should manage its affairs. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE LAMBETH OPINION. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 
11 Hill Street, Berkeley Square, 12 February, 1900. 


Sir,—The arguments of ‘ Presbyter Anglicanus,” 
admirable as they may be in theory, are in the present 
unsettled state of affairs incapable of being put into 
practice. Discipline and obedience, I have already 
admitted, are most emphatically desirable, but they 
are not always possible, and there are occasions on 
which resistance becomes a matter of duty. If one 
may judge from your correspondent’s remarks, I pre- 
sume that if his Bishop ordered him to preach 
Unitarian doctrine he would, under protest, naturally, 
obey. i cannot see how, holding the views he does 
about obedience to his ecclesiastical superiors, he could 
well do otherwise. He may say that the one (incense) 
is only a question of ceremony and the other one of 
teaching, but although I do not admit that ‘‘only a 
ceremony” is involved in the use of incense, still the 
principle of obedience remains the same. Of course 
‘* Presbyter” will say that the case I have put is only 
an idle hypothesis, but with State-appointed Bishops, 
I do not think it by any means impossible that a man 
holding lax views about the Divinity of Our Lord 
might get elevated to the Episcopal Bench. I have 
never heard that the Bishop of Worcester has con- 
demned Mr. Beeby’s book, a work which teaches 
Unitarianism in its grossest form, and the line between 
countenancing and holding such a heresy is not very 
broad. 

In the present divided state of Christendom nothing 
is easier than to bring instances which illustrate our 
unhappy divisions. Such instances as the first two 
advanced by ‘‘Presbyter Anglicanus,” do not, how- 
ever, to my mind support his contention. When he 
can bring evidence to prove the cecumenicity of stand- 
ing at prayers during the fifty days after Easter, and 
the Communion of infants as being similarly binding 
with the use of incense it will then be time enough to 
deal with his arguments. 

As regards the prohibition of the marriage of priests, 
I gladly admit that such prohibition, after ordination, 
is undoubtedly Catholic, and our laxity in practice in 
this matter is deeply to be regretted. 

Without denouncing ‘‘the Archbishop as the tool of 
fanatics,” it is surely not too much to say that had it 
not been for Kensit and his rabble, the Lambeth 
Opinion would never have been delivered. Is ‘‘ Pres- 
byter Anglicanus ” prepared to maintain the contrary ? 

NEWCASTLE. 


*“COALS OF FIRE.” 
To the Editor of the SATuRDAY REviEw. 
Gartmore, Stirling, N.B. 


Sir,—As yours was the one journal (as far as I know) 
in all England, to advocate prudence and reflection 
before professing sympathy, holus bolus, with the 
United States in their war with Spain, without 
receiving from them any assurance of reciprocity, I ven- 
ture to address yuu again upon that subject. 

That one nation is free to offer its sympathy to 
another is incontestable; but that a nation, who 
already has few friends (I forgot our faithful friend 
Italy in my last letter), is prudent in rushing in, without 
making conditions, requires proof. We are (I think) 
a commercial nation ; it is our pride and our boast ; we 
pat our stomachs when we say it, and at times, we 
seem to value ourselves more upon our commercialism 
than upon qur truth or honour. 

But I submit that it is not acting on sound business 
principles to give up goods without some guarantee of 
the purchase money being paid. 
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Now what we gave to the United States was in 
reality goods (we are a commercial nation), and those 
goods, i.e. our sympathy and our help against the inter- 
vention of the Powers, have never been paid for. 

Therefore, as a member of a commercial nation, I 
protest against such a flagrant departure from sound 
business principles and against the frittering away of 
the national assets (sympathy and help), without fitting 
return. 

But though the United States has proved, in this 
matter, a fraudulent debtor ; Spain on the other hand 
has behaved as befits our ancient ally. 

Though in the States the insults of the Yellow Press 
fall thick and fast on England, her people and her 
Queen, and meetings are daily being held in which we 
are reviled, in Spain only a fortnight ago a pro-Boer 
meeting advertised to be held in Barcelona was pro- 
claimed by the Government as an infringement of 
neutrality towards a Power with which Spain was at 
peace. 

Certainly Spain owes us little. We sat still and 
saw her stripped of her colonies, under lying and 
specious protests, which deceived no one, least of all 
ourselves. 

But it appears that fair dealing and honourable 
treatment are to come from the ally whom we betrayed 
and meanly sacrificed, and insult, abuse, and dis- 
honourable treatment from our own Anglo-Saxon (sic) 
kinsfolk, to whom we grovelled so much and from whom 
we are now receiving a deserved cold-shouidering. 

The above view is I submit a common-sense and a 
practical view of international alliance. Alliances 
(unlike Anglo-Saxon marriages) are not made in 
heaven. 

They are made on earth, and conducted (or should 
be conducted), purely on business principles. 

No alliance (except for brief periods of filibustering) 
is possible between commercial competitors. It is a 
commonplace of the Political Economists (not of Marx 
and the Socialists but of Marshall and the Plutocrats), 
that ‘‘ the wars of the future will be for markets.” 

But this is so, and I do not doubt it. As we are a 
commercial people, clearly we run most danger from 
our keenest competitor, the United States. If this is 
not so, then the axiom re ‘‘ wars and markets,” falls 
to the ground. But if sentiment is to rule and not 
ordinary commercial principles, where is the sympathetic 
attitudes which our statesmen assured us would be 
superinduced if we threw over Spain and bravely came 
to the assistance of the big battalions?—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 


To the Editor of the SaturpDAy REVIEW. 
Hotel Victoria, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


4 February, 1900. 

Sir,—In reference to Mr. R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham’s letter in yesterday’s SaAtuRDAy Review, will 
you allow me to suggest that it would be highly 
advisable for those who agree with Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham (and there must be a great number, besides 
myself, who do) to take some concerted action whereby 
they may put on record their absolute repudiation of 
the sentiments daily propounded in the press on the 
so-called Anglo-American entente by anonymous and 
irresponsible journalists who have the impertinence to 
pose as interpreters of the feelings of their fellow- 
countrymen at large. I have belonged for many years 
to aclub, with the majority of whose members I am 
personally unacquainted. Supposing that I should 
take it on myself to write in the daily and weekly 
papers articles in which I assured the public that the 
hearts of my fellow-clubmen throbbed in unison with 
the hearts of the great American people, should I not 
be taking a most impertinent and unwarrantable 
liberty? And is not the case of these flatulent 
scribblers exactly on a par with the case I have 
imagined? Personally I find it takes my heart all its 
time to ‘throb in unison” with my own countrymen 
without committing itself to any transatlantic pulsa- 
tions.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant. if a 

. B. D. 
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RUDYARD KIPLINGISM. 
To the Editor of the SaATturpay REvIEw. 


32 S. Mary Abbots Terrace, W., 12 February, 1900. 


Dear Sir,—Of course, no one doubts that Mr. 
Kipling is an admirer of the army, that fine stanza 
commencing, 


‘We're most of us liars, we’re ’arf of us thieves, an’ 
the rest are as rank as can be,” 


is alone, a sufficient attestation of the ardour of his 
affection. Or that he is a genius, only a true poet (I 
am speaking quite sincerely) could have written ‘‘ Screw 
Guns” or ‘For to Admire.” Or that he is a great 
man, has he not ‘‘set to music the tune that was 
haunting a million ears”? My sole quarrel with him 
was concerning the picture that he had painted of the 
British soldier. I regarded that picture as a false one, 
and to a certain extent, a dangerous one to put before 
the eyes of the average man; and the letter of your 
correspondent R. S. B. fully confirms me in that view. 
In it, he states that ‘“‘the net result of Mr. Kipling’s 
writings is to represent him [‘Tommy’] as neither 
better nor worse than the average of his countrymen.” 
Then I must say that Mr. Kipling has made a most 
pernicious representation, for half the pomp of war is 
made but to induce the soldiers to believe themselves 
to be better men than the mere civilians, and to make 
the latter think ‘‘ These are the men that all the world 
admires,” and to become soldierstoo. ‘‘ The Triumph, 
amongst the Romans—says Francis Bacon—was not 

ageants or gaudery but one of the wisest and noblest 
institutions that ever was.” It was part of the ritual 
of War. 

** C’est glamour, glamour, glamour 
Qui fait le monde a la ronde : ”— 


All the world is MayA (glamour), Brahma is the great 
MAyin. 

However, I must not be too hard on Mr. Kipling. 
The Prince de Ligny once said, ‘‘ If Frenchmen cease 
to be children, I will not answer for them ; if they cease 
their singing, dancing, and gallanting, the French will 
become furious madmen.” And truly, if the English 
lose their joy in horse-play and jesting, which is to 
them as gaiety, dancing and gallanting once was to 
the French, I will not answer for them; I trust that 
there will always be found in this world Englishmen 
**to jest in the jaws of death.” It’s only a little while 
ago, about the year 1643, if my memory serves me 
aright, Sir, that the soldiers were saying 


“It’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, an’ Tommy ’ow’s 
yer soul” 


and, doubtless, your correspondent is right, ‘‘ That this 
song seems absurdly out of date to us now is due in no 
small measure to Mr. Kipling.”’ But we have reformed, 
and I hope that Mr. Kipling will reform too, and give 
us, when he returns from South Africa, a better portrait 
of the perfect soldier than his pure Sir Galahad—the 
plaster saint !—I am, Sir, yours truly, 
RANNULPH KINGSLEY. 


“THE ABSENT-MINDED BEGGAR.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
Army and Navy Club. 


Sir,—Perhaps no more inapplicable title could have 
been chosen to designate our soldier of to-day. As to 
** absent-minded,” he of all others has from reveillé to 
last post to be on the alert, for every duty he is warned 
of he must be on the ‘‘qui vive,” when off duty he must 
watch the clock to return to barracks. When on guard 
he must be on the alert all night. And again if Mr. 
Kipling, however much he knows about soldiers, had 
ever commanded a company and when the monthly 
accounts were made up, if his account was out 
one penny, he would know whether the soldier 
was absent-minded or not. And why should the 
derogatory term of beggar be given? I have read his 
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explanation that it is a familiar term. After twenty 
years’ service I do not remember it included in the 
soldier vocabulary, and the out-of-the-way prefix 
‘‘ absent-minded” certainly never; it is too long for 
familiar slang. 

One word more. Mr. Kipling seems to paint Tommy 
Atkins as he was thirty years ago, when but few could 
read or write. Now he is superior to the ordinary 
mechanic. For this reason—the latter finishes education 
on leaving Board school, the former does not. When 
he joins he has to attend daily regimental school until 
he obtains a 3rd class certificate ; but in addition he is 
bound to learn the theory of his profession, which is as 
complicated as that of any other trade. Voluminous 
red books would prove this to Mr. Kipling, let him 
peruse a few. ‘* FIELD OFFICER.” 


P.S.—I have not met an officer who has not been 
disgusted with the appellation. 


THE IRISH REVOLUTION OF 1808. 
To the Editor of the SAtuRDAY REVIEW. 


17 Red Lion Square, W.C., 13 February, 1go0o. 


S1r,—The reorganisation of the Irish party and the 
concentration of its hostile atoms under Mr. Jno. E. 
Redmond’s leadership is an interesting Parliamentary 
event. It may even become a Parliamentary nuisance. 
Mr. Redmond may develop great powers of leadership 
and his party may cohere in consequence. Once again 
we may have a well-organised Irish party, versed in all 
the arts of obstruction, assisted by the antiquated and 
unbusinesslike machinery of our Mother of Parliaments. 
Then reform may become more difficult, Parliament be 
once more an exciting Chamber of debate and its value 
to the country a diminished quantity. To England and 
Scotland and Wales this will be unfortunate ; to Ireland 
it will have no very great importance. The reunited 
Irish party is as much out of touch with the real 
‘*national” movement of Ireland as the moribund 
Liberal party in the House of Commons is out of touch 
with the feelings of Liberalism in England. 

During the week the newly-elected Chairman of the 
party has issued a manifesto ‘‘ to the People of Ireland.” 
An appeal is made for funds to carry on the warfare 
‘fon the principles and under the foundation of the 
Irish party from 1885 to 18g0.”” No hint is given in the 
document that the situation in Ireland to-day differs 
from that existent from 1885 to 1890. He beats the old 
drum, cries the old war cries, hopes to achieve the old 
victories. Events have changed the situation in Ireland, 
but the Irish members’ methods remain unchanged. 

The Irish Revolution of 1898 seems to have escaped 
the notice of the nominal leaders of the Irish people. 
From one end of Ireland to the other, the Local 
Government Act has swept away the old aristocratic 
governing authorities and substituted for them 
popularly elected democratic bodies of the most 
advanced modern types. Ex-officio county authorities 
and members elected on a high property franchise are 
superseded by county and district councillors elected 
on a franchise which practically includes every rate- 
payer every occupier and every lodger, and which gives 
one man only one vote. The Irish people, more alert 
than the English people to take advantage of any 
change which may work for their benefit, have 
exercised their powers to the full and have filled the 
new county and district councils with men whose: 
political energy has hitherto been confined to assistance 
in the election of members of Parliament and whose 
one preoccupation has been the Nationalist movement. 
A double change has taken place, ignored publicly, 
perhaps feared secretly, by the bulk of the Irish 
members ; namely, a diminished interest in Nationalist 
politics side by side with an increased interest in local 
politics. Who shall say that this movement is not 
pregnant with greater possibilities for Ireland than the 
reorganisation of a party on the ancient basis of 
** 1885 to 1890” ? 

The condition of agriculture is the touchstone of Irish 
prosperity or misery ; and the manifesto refers to agri- 
culture. Again no hint is given that any change has 
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taken place, no suggestion that a new Department of 
Agriculture has been formed, no reference made to the 
remarkable agricultural revival which is one of the most 
hopeful features in contemporary Irish life. 

The manifesto is addressed to the Irish people to 
whom these facts are familiar and who, in the long run, 
will not be impressed by the acumen of a party which 
cannot rise beyond ancient cries and antiquated 
methods. Ireland is full of hope and vigour and 
opportunity. The Irish politician is blind, either wil- 
fully or ignorantly, to the powerful forces which are 
revolutionising his country and its prospects. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
FREDERICK WHELEN. 


THE INDIAN FAMINE AND THE PEACE 
PARTY. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 


3 Tennyson Mansions, Cheyne Row, 
Chelsea, S.W. 


Sir,—While the Transvaal crisis is rightly occupying 
the thoughts and actions of the people of this country, 
as of those of the British Colonies, the Indian crisis is 
receiving little or no public attention. The one is 
brought prominently before us by its issues being 
personal, immediate, and of obvious Imperial moment, 
though the results involved by the other are no less 
vital to millions of our fellow-subjects, and to the future 
integrity of our vast Empire. 

One way of helping India at the present time, so 
far as I know, has been completely neglected. This 
help is to be sought, and I sincerely hope is to 
be found, in that section of the community known 
as the ‘‘ Peace Party.” The members who com- 
pose this body, though small in numbers, com- 
prise many of great wealth and of some influence. 
And to them now must fall the honour of taking up 
India’s burden. They, doubtless from purely con- 
scientious motives, have separated themselves from 
their fellow-citizens and have refused to do anything 
adequate in support of the war, even to help the 
innocent victims of the war—the widows and the 
orphans, the wives and the families of our brave 
soldiers. But in the history of every nation there come 
times of national stress and emergency when every 
citizen must perform the duties of citizenship and when 
no man can stand on one side idly or excuse the shirk- 
ing of his obligations by saying fe is not responsible 
for the particular misfortune harassing his country. 
He zs his brother’s keeper and honour and duty alike 
compel him to act as a brother. In the case of the 
Indian famine an occasion presents itself that specially 
appeals to the sympathies, to the open purse and to 
the helping hand, of thdse who most strongly object to 
the Transvaal war upon humanitarian grounds. Let 
them therefore do their obvious duty, and amongst 
themselves subscribe as generously for their famine- 
stricken brethren as the supporters of the Empire in 
arms subscribed both in money and with their very 
lives to uphold the integrity of that Empire. Should 
they wish to emulate the generosity of their opponents 
let them moreover go to India and work among the 
sufferers who so urgently require aid. 

Merely as a suggestion as to how the Peace Party can 
best accomplish what I am certain they would gladly 
do were they once thoroughly to grasp the extent of the 
present Indian famine, I would advise the formation of 
a committee of representative men who should at once 
set about collecting funds which, were they forwarded 

without delay to the Viceroy, would, Iam sure, be used 
wisely and well. This money would mean life and 
happiness to many, possibly to thousands. Such a 
committee might with advantage comprise the names 
of Messrs. Morley, Stead, Harcourt, Burns, J. Parker, 
Campbell-Bannerman, S. Smith, and Labouchere. 


These public men would not only have an opportunity 
of acting up to their publicly uttered convictions, but 
they would be specially qualified for the purpose in hand 
by their wealth, influence, or practical knowledge of 
faithfully yours, 

F. GRENFELL BAKER. 


philanthropical methods.—I am, 
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REVIEWS. 
THE PASSING OF THE EMPIRES. 


‘History of the Ancient Peoples of the Classic East” 
[Vol. III.]. ‘* The Passing of the Empires, 850 to 
330 B.c.” By G. Maspero. Edited by A. H. 
Sayce. Translated by M. L. McClure. With 
Maps, coloured Plates, and numerous Illustrations. 
S.P.C.K. 1900. 255. 
F the three massive volumes into which Professor 
Maspero has divided his great history of the 
Ancient East, this concluding instalment is not the 
least interesting. If it does not possess the peculiar 
fascination that attaches to the beginning of history as 
related in ‘‘ The Dawn of Civilisation,” it has com- 
pensating attractions. The period described, from 
850 to 330 B.c., includes the great epoch of Assyrian 
supremacy, the rise of the Medes and Persians, the 
several conquests of Syria, Judea, and Egypt, the 
beginning of Zoroastrianism, the first appearance of 
Greek influence in Egypt, and brings us down to the 
familiar names of Greek history, to Gyges, Alyaltes, 
Croesus, Cyrus, Cambyses, Darius, Xerxes, Marathon, 
Salamis, and Platea. Nor is this all, for to many 
readers the most absorbing part of the book will be the 
connected and scholarly narrative of the history of 
Israel and Judah, as interpreted by the most recent 
Biblical critics, from the time of Ahab, past the capture 
of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, down to the time of 
Ezra. It is true M. Maspero does not pretend to write 
a history of Israel—the subject is incidental—and a 
footnote in which he refers to ‘‘the modifications 
which have been imposed upon the original plan of this. 
work” seems to imply some orthodox tremors on the 
part of the Committee of the S.P.C.K. We have not 
forgotten the controversy that arose over certain 
alleged suppressions or alterations in the second 
volume. But, however this may be, the Biblical 
narrative, skilfully arranged and interpreted, forms a 
specially valuable part of the general history. 

The book is divided into seven enormous chapters of 
about 120 pages each, in small type. The first deals 
with the Assyrian revival under Assur-nazir-pal and 
Shalmaneser III., and their conquests in the north and 
in Syria—the epoch of Ahab, Ben-hadad, and Mesha— 
ending with the temporary triumph of the empire of 
Urarartu. In the second chapter we find Assyria 
rapidly recovering and acquiring a firm organisation 
under Tiglath-Pileser III. ; Egypt torn asunder under 
Bubastite and Ethiopian kings, and Israel wavering 
between the two formidable rivals. This is the age of 
the dawn of Hebrew literature and of the prophets 
Hosea, Amos, and Isaiah ; it is also the epoch of the 
Assyrian conquest of Samaria and Israel. In the 
third chapter we have the glorious reign of Sargon, 
followed by Sennacherib, Hezekiah’s surrender at 
Lachish, and the Assyrians’ disaster at Pelusium, 
which for the time saved Egypt. The fifth shows the 
power of Assyria at its zenith under Esarhaddon and 
Assur-bani-pal, when Egypt became a province of 
Nineveh, Babylon was annexed, and Arabia, Elam, and 
most of the nations around were brought more or less 
under the Assyrian yoke. This unexampled prosperity 
was not to last, however. Assyria had overtaxed her 
strength and in the sixth chapter we find the Iranian 
race making its appearance ; the Medes under Cyaxares 
take and destroy Nineveh; Nebuchadnezzar takes the 
Jews in captivity to the waters of Babylon ; the Greeks 
begin to settle in Egypt, and to serve in the armies of 
Psammetichus; while Josiah is reading the newly 
‘* discovered” Book of the Law to the assembled people. 
M. Maspero’s account of the Median empire and the 
religion set forth in the Avesta is specially interesting ; 
but in the seventh chapter we see the Medes falling: 
before Cyrus the Persian, under whom and under his 
son Cambyses the Persian empire was so vastly extended 
that it reached from the Greek cities of Ionia and the 
kingdom of Croesus to Bactriana on the east and the 
first cataract of the Nile on the south. We have now 
reached familiar ground. The uncouth names of men 
and places, of the earlier chapters, the Naboshumishkin, 
Shammash-mudammig, Eulbar-shakinshumi, Kashshu- 
nadinakhé, the Khubushkia, Khalzidipkha, Bit-Adini, 
Damdamusa, and the like, give place to the heroes and 
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battles of our schooldays. In the final chapter, ‘‘ The 
Last Days of the Old Eastern World,” we read of the 
fruitless invasions of Greece, the weakening of the 
‘* Great King” by revolts and disturbances in various 
parts of the empire, the decay of Egypt, and the 
powerlessness of all these worn-out Oriental states to 
resist the indomitable audacity of Alexander. The story 
ends, of course, with the triumph of the Greeks, when 
the old order changed and gave place to something 
new, if not better. Particularly interesting is the 
sketch of how Egypt appeared to the eyes of Greeks 
like Herodotus. 
It will be seen that M. Maspero’s field is wide enough 
to tax the highest historical powers and the utmost 
labour of research. Five centuries, embracing the 
records of the whole of the East from Bactria to Miletus, 
from the Caucasus to Elephantine, present a stupendous 
task of collection, criticism, arrangement, and conden- 
sation. M. Maspero, on the whole, has kept the thread 
of his narrative pretty taut, and what little confusion or 
repetition there may be is due rather to the essential 
complexity of the subject than to any lack of skill or 
thought in the historian. The book is avowedly a 
political history, a narrative of events and tendencies, 
not an archeological commentary nor a social analysis ; 
though there are admirable digressions on the adminis- 
trative and social conditions at various epochs, and on 
the modes of warfare, architecture, and engineering. 
As a narrative it reads clearly and often brilliantly, 
which says much for Mrs. McClure’s sympathetic trans- 
lation. There is no criticism or discussion of evidence 
in the text, but the countless footnotes are full of 
critical matter, and provide besides most valuable 
bibliography of the best authorities. They are witnesses 
to the wide scope and improbus labor of M. Maspero’s 
preparatory studies. The numerous illustrations form 
a delightful commentary on the text, and are executed 
in the admirable manner which they understand so well 
in Paris. Altogether this is a book to read and re-read : 
it is the best authority on its wide subject at present. 
How long it will remain so depends upon the results of 
the modern school of active excavators. In the mean- 
while it presents the latest facts in the best manner. 


DEAN MERIVALE. 


‘* Autobiography of Dean Merivale, with Selections from 
his Correspondence.” Edited by his daughter Judith 
Ann Merivale. London: Arnold. 1899. 16s. 


“ EMOIRS,” wrote Dean Merivale in the serene 

and hale autumn of his life, ‘‘ are almost the 
only books that I care to read now;” and with a 
kindly consideration for the pleasure of others, based 
on his own experience, he proceeded to write his own. 
The piquant aroma of egoism which subtly per- 
vades this as other records of busy and distin- 
guished careers is certainly not more than is permis- 
sible and indeed inevitable in all efforts at self- 
portraiture, and may well be forgiven to one who had 
so successfully steeped himself in the acknowledged 
classical masters of the art, Cicero, Pliny, S. Augustine 
and their compeers. We would gladly have welcomed 
a more liberal dose, for the most entertaining part of 
the book is the opening autobiographical frag- 
ment, unfortunately reaching only to the year 1833 
and thus covering but five and-twenty years out of 
eighty, and ninety out of three hundred and fifty 
odd pages. The gap, however, is satisfactorily filled 
by an ample correspondence the unbuttoned ease of 
which supplies what the Dean obviously cannot tell us 
himself. Miss Merivale we infer is mainly responsible 
for the selection and it does credit to her judgment 
and taste, whether as daughter or compiler. 

If it must be admitted that Charles Merivale, in 
spite of his undeniable distinction as historian and 
Dean of Ely, did not play an epoch-making part in the 
making of England between 1830 and 1880 he was, 
as these pages prove, throughout-a career happy and 
equable in its hard work and splendid health in close 
touch with many of the men and most of the important 
movements of a singularly varied and stirring half- 
century. Through these chatty records commencing 
with a childhood lit up by the blaze of illumination 
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over Wellington’s victories, and closing with the ripe 
reflections over the enthusiastic loyalty that hailed the 
bonfires of the Queen’s Jubilee, we catch many aspects 
and a score of vivid vignettes of a noble army of 
remarkable figures. Tennyson, Macaulay, Monckton 
Milnes, Charles Wordsworth, Trench, esunggy W. B. 
Donne, Maine, Trollope, Stanley, Frere, Kennedy 
together with the galaxy of politicians at St. Stephen’s 
of whom Disraeli and Gladstone were the protagonists 
pass and repass before our eyes. The Dean’s own life 
as it is here unfolded can be summed up very simply. 
Born of parents who blended Tory Nonconformity 
with moderate Anglicanism, a heritage which the son 
repeatedly maintains enabled him to balance the more 
justly the divergent forces of the ecclesiastical world, and 
undoubtedly helped to shape a liberal breadth of view 
in theology, Merivale was primarily intended for the 
service of the East India Company. From Haileybury 
he was suddenly transferred to Cambridge where he 
was one of the original founders of the famous club of 
‘The Apostles,” rowed in the first inter-university 
boat-race at Henley, read Tennyson’s prize poem for 
him and graduated as fourth classic. We learn from 
a couple of cheery pages as we follow him from 
Haileybury to S. John’s how the vacancy caused 
by his resignation of his writership was filled by John 
Lawrence ; ‘‘and thus it was that I saved India.” As 
a Fellow of S. John’s he resided till 1848 and then 
took the living at Lawford, while in 1863 he became 
Chaplain to the Speaker; and in 1870, to quote his 
own frank words, ‘‘the same day that Mr. Gladstone 
got Grote’s letter declining the peerage he appeased 
his own literary yearnings by offering me _ the 
Deanery.” At Ely he remained until his death in. 
1893 retaining to the end an exhilarating freshness 
of interest alike in the affairs of the study, and of 
Church and State. 

Himself a Saturday Reviewer no one probably knew 
better than the Dean what a magnificent hostage to 
fortune an autobiography must always be; ‘‘We 
dined,” he once brightly writes to Thompson, the 
famous Master of Trinity, ‘‘ at the Crystal Palace and 
sixty Saturday Reviewers in a glass house presented a 
truly edifying spectacle ;” but he need not have been 
under any apprehension as to the particular glass house 
constructed by his own hands. There is matter in it to 
interest all—Harrovians who would know what Harrow 
was like before public schools lived in terror of the 
British parent and the Charity Commissioners, Uni- 
versity men who would see Cambridge in the dawn of 
its rowing exploits and educational reform, perhaps 
sighing for ‘‘ that utter neglect of my so-called tutors and 
lecturers” which with much else in the Dean’s 
narrative recalls Gibbon’s memorable invective against 
a sister University a century earlier. There are plenty 
of good stories and many proofs of the Dean’s 
reputation for caustic wit. Take, for instance, the 
suggested retort to Lord Westbury on his resignation 
speech. ‘‘The peccant chancellor” had whispered, we 
are told, to Lord Ebury, ‘‘ Now, my Lord, I hope you 
will be prepared to read over me the burial service, 
without alteration or omission,” ‘‘to which,” adds 
Merivale, ‘‘ Lord Ebury I fear was not ready enough to 
reply, ‘I suppose your Lordship entertains a sure and 
certain hope of rising again.’” But beyond all these 
aids to while away the evening hours it is the portrait 
of the Dean himself which will we fancy chiefly interest 
the sober reader. Two broad characteristics rivet the 
attention—his robust and unswerving Toryism, his 
unflinching devotion to ‘‘The Establishment.” The first 
comes out in many ways. ‘‘ There is no training equal 
to that of classics or mathematics,” he maintains and 
almost in the same breath stoutly repudiates the sug- 
gestion that in his early days he had supported Catholic 
Emancipation, the abolition of slavery, or Franchise 
Reform from any ‘‘liberal leanings;” so in 1852 he 
clings to the ‘‘ abstract justice of the claim of Protec- 
tion,” ‘‘ his proclivity is always to the losing side ;” he 
has no belief in Progress, while ‘‘for the monster 
democracy ” and most of its works over and over again 
he has ‘‘ little but utter detestation.” It is not sur- 
prising then that Mr. Gladstone from first to Jast is the 
subject of severe if impersonal criticism. Somewhat 
in contrast to these views must be set his ecclesiastical 
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position, the keynote of which is constantly struck in 
his strenuous attachment to the Established Church, 
‘*which I look upon as the most signal and on the 
whole most fruitful combination of truth and wisdom 
the world has ever seen.” And he combines most 
happily with this conviction an admirable breadth and 
tolerance in theology and dogma. Maurice’s removal 
from King’s College in 1853 causes him ‘‘ excessive 
vexation ;” he pours very cold -water on the furious 
attacks on ‘‘The Essays and Reviews” and while he 
has no sympathy with the programme of “‘ the Ritualist 
party ” he never fails to condemn the folly and impolicy 
of the counter-efforts at stifling it by legal prosecutions. 
It is impossible here to analyse the Dean’s own creed 
and its justifiability but his ideal was clearly that of 
the statesman churchman concerned more with the 
future problems of a National Church than with the 
party strifes of the moment. It is with the ‘“‘to- 
morrow ” in theology, in ecclesiastical organisation that 
his spirit is always wrestling. We part then from Dean 
Merivale with regret ; it would be ungracious to dwell 
on deficiencies intellectual or otherwise ; and it will not 
be unjust to regard him as eminently characteristic of a 
fine class of the ecclesiastic who distinguished the 
English Church between 1840 and 1870. For in his 
finest qualities Merivale in many ways recalls another 
great University Dean, R. W. Church. Sane, healthy, 
caustic, witty, tolerant, broad-minded, a scholar to his 
finger tips he gave to England the best that his training 
and brain could supply—a genuine devotion to litera- 
ture and historical study yet subordinated to and 
enriching the still more whole-hearted devotion to ‘‘ The 
Establishment,” whose maintenance and evolution on 
the lines of a high tradition was the first duty of the 
ecclesiastical statesman and divine. To those then 
who care for these things this pleasant record of service 
done may be warmly commended. 


PICKWICK IN EXCELSIS. 


‘* Pictorial Pickwickiana.” By Joseph Grego. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1899. 21s. net. 

“The Pickwick Papers.” With an Introduction by 
George Gissing and Notes by F. G. Kitton. _ Illus- 
trated by E. H. New. London: Methuen. 1899. 
6s. net. 

VERYTHING connected with ‘‘ Pickwick” seems 
more or less odd, abnormal and out of the 
common course of things. Thus in the just closed year 
there have appezred some half a dozen books on ‘‘ Pick- 
wick ”—two on its topography, another onits philosophy, 
yet another on its artists. And now we have these two 
substantial tomes dealing with its illustrations, original 
and ‘‘extra,” with a new and annotated edition of 

** Pickwick.” This seems a unique record. We might 

indeed offer a challenge to the experts to name any 

English story of the century which could furnish 

opportunity for such a work as Mr. Grego has here 

put together. What other book is there that could 
thus engender two substantial volumes filled with 

*‘extra” illustrations only which unaccredited artists 

have felt themselves impelled to contribute? These 

interpreters include men of every degree and capacity ; 

Academicians, artists of repute in England, America, 

Germany and the colonies; and the supply has 

gone on without intermission to the present moment. 

Seymour, Buss, and H. K. Browne were the original 

designers ; Heath, Crowquill, Gibson, Sir John Gilbert, 

with Leslie of the Academy : Onwhyn, Kenny Meadows, 

Cruikshank, Pailthorpe, Mr. Grego himself, Frederick 

Barnard, Charles Green, with others, some anonymous, 

some obscure, represent these ‘‘extra” performers in 

England. Darley, Eytinge, Nast, and one or two more 

form the American contingent: while Coveney hails 

from Sydney. 

It may be said however that little or nothing has 
been added by these well-meant attempts to the interest 
of the book. Nearly all are failures for the reason that 
they are not saturated with the Pickwickian spirit. 
The artists merely saw that there was a comic situation 
and presented it with distressing literalness. Thus the 
favourite scene of Mr. Pickwick in the spinster’s bed- 
coom at the Great White Horse became in their 
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hands a mere incident in a farce—an old gentleman in a 
nightcap straying into anotherroom. But Phiz working 
under Boz’s own direction caught the true afflatus, 
with all the reserve of the higher comedy. 

One has only to turn to his admirable sketch of Mr. 
Pickwick peeping out from the bed curtains, to see how 
immeasurably superior he is to his fellows. There is 
something almost pathetic in Sir J. Gilbert’s sincere 
and earnest attempts to be funny in his long series of 
thirty-two plates beautifully and gracefully. drawn. But 
everybody is ‘‘ grave as a mustard-pot ”—the drawings 
‘might be illustrations of some flamboyant tale, the 
characters dressed in Pickwickian clothes. Of the 
whole party, Mr. Pailthorpe alone has tried to follow 
the original Pickwickian lines—though his series is not 
given here, probably for copyright reasons. The scene 
where Mr. Pickwick is supposed to have stolen the 
embarrassing horse is admirable. A series of German 
illustrations, which have escaped Mr. Grego is truly 
diverting. The characters furniture and decorations 
are all unconsciously transformed and are unrecog- 
nisable. Indeed many of the scenes it is literally 
impossible to identify. Mr. Pickwick and his friends 
drink from tall medieval flagons with pewter lids, and 
stout German fraus, and burly Teutons in caps, 
permeate the different scenes. 

It is singular what a story of adventure is associated 
with the illustration of ‘‘ Pickwick.” The book had 
nigh been shipwrecked at the very opening of the 
voyage by various casualties. What a sad fate was 
that of Seymour—the fertile and brilliant caricaturist of 
Cockney sportsmen, who in those days went out 
regularly to shoot over the outlying districts (this 
makes intelligible the guns and sporting gear on the 
floor in the club room). Mr. Grego shows clearly 
enough that the enterprise was taken out of Seymour’s 
hands—though he was its author—and given to the 
young and brilliant ‘‘ Boz.” It is plain that this 
preyed upon his mind. Long used his ghost to be 
raised by members of his family, who continued to 
harass Dickens with their fancied claims. Buss after 
two experiments was turned off and, as it were, dis- 
graced. Thackeray, as we know, offered himself for 
the vacancy: so did Leech. Finally it came to “‘ Phiz.” 

It is interesting to find that in these days there is a 
thorough revival of interest in ‘‘ Pickwick.” And what 
a buoyant exuberant thing! At the end of its 600 and 
odd pages the author is as fresh as at the beginning. 
‘*J’ai commencé 4a lire le Pickwick Club” wrote the 
pious and engaging Eugénie la Ferronnays in her 
“*Récit d’une Sceur.” ‘‘C’est véritablement faire 
mourir de rire parfois : mais, au début, quelle pathétique 
histoire que celle du ce misérable acteur! Cela m’a 
fait pleurer de pitié; cela a l’air si vrai, cet horrible 
et douloureux mélange.” A criticism that could be 
applied to the whole book—which has this “air of 
reality” from beginning to end. That it makes one 
often ‘‘ ready to die of laughter ” is beyond dispute. 

Mr. Joseph Grego has done his work with much 
sympathetic diligence and as we close his interesting 
volumes we once more find ourselves lost in amazement 
at the fertility of this jocose or as Mr. Lang puts it, 
‘* picaresque” story which for over sixty years has 
been exercising the pens and pencils of innumerable 
people. . 

In Messrs. Methuen’s new edition of the story which 
is introduced by Mr. Gissing, Mr. Kitton brings down 
to date the extraordinarily profuse body of Pickwickian 
commentary that has been engendered during the past 
few years. It is interesting for instance to know that 
Mrs. Leo Hunter was drawn from a certain Mrs. 
Somerville Wood who hada similar mania for ‘‘ Lions” 
and whose house was nicknamed ‘‘ The Menagerie.” 
It is a pity however that the text could not be 
settled : as editors reprint now early now later editions 
which differ from each other. Here, for instance, we 
have that cryptic allusion in Chapter XI. relating to 
Mr. Pickwick’s portrait ‘‘ which portrait by the by, he 
did not wish to have destroyed when he grew a few years 
older.” This passage was struck out in ‘‘ Boz’s” life- 
time but few know that what was referred to was a 
portrait given by Sir John Soane to some society and 
with which he became dissatisfied. As the society 
declined to give it back, Jerdan with a knife cut it to 
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ribands as it hung upon the wall. The illustrations are 
somewhat stiff and unsympathetic; but it was an 
extraordinary mistake to suppress what is virtually one- 
half of ‘‘ Pickwick ”—viz. the excellent old illustrations. 


ZOOLOGICAL SCIENCE AT OXFORD. 


‘The Linacre Reports.” Vol. IV. Edited by Professor 
E. Ray Lankester. 


ROFESSOR RAY LANKESTER has published, 
since he became Linacre Professor at Oxford, an 
annual collection from the scientific journals of the 
original investigations made by his pupils and assistants 
in the Zoological laboratory, and we hope that his suc- 
cessor will continue this inspiring and valuable custom. 
The volume now before us contains eight memoirs and 
a report on the lectures, museum and laboratory work 
of the year. The memoirs are, naturally, of an 
extremely technical character, and, although the general 
reader may take an artistic delight in the beautiful 
illustrations, we cannot promise him exciting reading in 
the exposition and discussion of the morphological 
and embryological questions treated. Mr. Goodrich, 
in two papers, continues his important investiga- 
tions into the intricate problems of the relations 
existing between the excretory tubules and the body 
cavity in molluscs and worms. Mr. Bourne, who, by 
the way, has left the laboratories and lecture-rooms of 
Oxford to serve his country in her present need as a 
militia officer, contributes a detailed account of the mode 
of origin and essential structure of the skeleton in 
corals and their allies. Mr. Evans describes two new 
species of fresh-water sponges collected by Mr. Moore 
in the course of his last visit to Lake Tanganyika, and 
gives a full account of the larve of the common fresh- 
water sponge of English rivers, an account in which he 
is able to clear up many important details left in con- 
fusion by earlier writers. Probably this latter paper is 
the most important morphological memoir in the volume, 
although. in an active and growing part of science, it is 
rash to assign degrees of importance to any pieces of 
honest and careful investigation. 

It requires little zoology to recognise that the investi- 
gations reported in this volume made real additions to 
knowledge, and a still smaller acquaintance with the 
human mind to be sure that the discipline involved in 
making these investigations and reporting and placing 
them in their proper setting is an intellectual training 
of a very high order. On these grounds the zoological 
laboratory at Oxford amply justifies its existence. But 
we in England are a practical people, followers of 
Bacon rather than of Plato, and more ready to demand 
of the trees that we harbour succulent fruits than fine 
foliage. There are many who will be inclined to say 
** We recognise the beauty and difficulty of these recon- 
dite studies, but have they a practical value? Are 
they not at least as remote from human interests as the 
study of Roman and Greek authors? Is a catalogue 
of the sponges more useful than the catalogue of the 
ships? Is Eohippus more akin to us than the Trojan 
Horse? Can we butter our parsnips with the Reno- 
pericardial canals of Patella?’’ Such questions have a 
more obvious reference to morphology than to most 
other branches of the natural sciences. The most super- 
ficial pedant of the classical school cannot doubt the 
utility of the explorations made by physiology into the 
natural and disordered functions of the body. The 
practical advantages of the most elaborate study of 
physics and of chemistry are written large on the face 
of the modern world, and the results of botanical 
science have an immediate adaptability to human needs. 
But the study of zoology, however it may seem minute 
and remote, has played, and is destined to play a large 
part in human affairs. The root of the affinity rests in 
a plain material fact. One common substance is the 
basis of all the world of life. Life, whether it drones 
in the lowly tissues of sponges or scintillates in the 
splendid activities of a human brain, has the same 
material vehicle, the substance termed protoplasm. 
And protoplasm, wherever it be found, is ordered into 
similar tissues and appears in the same discrete masses 
known as cells, with similar intricate texture of nucleus, 
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plasma and granules, and with the identical machinery 
of division. Study of the nuclear changes in the 
growing tissues of a starfish or of a mollusk serves to 
explain the corresponding processes in the tissues of a 
man. A doctor, learning to ply his trade on the human 
body, draws largely on investigations made on the chick 
and the worm, on microscopic infusoria and plant-like 
sea-squirts. Moreover, in a larger sense, the most 
apparently obscure investigations into zoology have an 
important bearing on human life and thought. The 
questions of heredity and of descent, of adaptation, 
variation, development and evolution will find their 
solutions in the laboratory rather than in the library. 
It requires little reflection to reach the conclusion that 
these investigations of the Zoological Department of the 
Oxford University Science School can be justified even 
when considered in the narrowest spirit of utilitarianism. 
Although the evidence for the statement is not con- 
tained in this volume, it is known that in the other 
branches of the Natural Sciences, in Botany, Physio- 
logy, Chemistry and Geology, the University of Oxford 
produces a considerable bulk of valuable original 
work. 

This zoological volume, like some other zoological 
specimens, contains a sting at its anterior end, and this 
weapon of offence demands a more serious attention 
in view of the success which attends the prosecution of 
research in science at Oxford notwithstanding the dis- 
advantages under which such work is prosecuted. 
Professor Ray Lankester sets forth the nature of 
these disadvantages in a_ preface addressed to 
the Vice-Chancellor. The University passes for an 
organised and corporate whole, but there are within it 
two extremely different spending agencies. The Uni- 
versity itself, compared with the duties which it has to 
perform and the institutions which it has to support, is 
not wealthy, and it cannot be said to have neglected its. 
functions with regard to the natural sciences. Within 
the last five-and-thirty years splendid museums and 
laboratories have been built and equipped, and, so far 
as it is possible, grants are made for the maintenance 
of these. The regulations of the University with regard 
to examinations have been from time to time so modified 
as to bring them into harmony with the progress of 
modern science. On the other hand, the colleges dis- 
pense considerable revenues derived from endowments, 
fees, and other quarters. In addition to such ‘‘ splendid 
sources of potential energy ” the colleges, through the 
tutorial system, wield a great power in determining the 
direction of work of commoners scholars and Fellows. 
Professor Ray Lankester, addressing the Vice- 
Chancellor, declares that the‘college authorities ‘‘ have, 
unfortunately, with rare exceptions, been brought up 
in complete ignorance of the scope and significance of 
the studies which they refuse to recognise; they de- 
liberately and conscientiously use the advantage 
of their position so as to maintain the present one- 
sided system, and to discourage the study of the 
natural sciences by those who come to Oxford. You 
belong to an older generation, which laid the founda- 
tions of our museum and laboratories, and you 
must be somewhat astonished, if not disappointed, 
to find that in spite of all that has been done by the ex- 
penditure of University funds to provide accommodation 
for the students and teachers of the natural sciences, the 
colleges are, at the present moment less willing to givea 
fair place to those sciences than they were thirty years 
ago. The fact is that the college endowments are now 
more largely than ever employed in maintaining a 
tutorial system which is in itself of small value—if not 
positively injurious—and necessarily in complete an- 
tagonism to the development of the method of study 
and to the wide range of subjects studied, which dis- 
tinguish, everywhere but in Oxford, the university 
from the preparatory school.” 

This is a grave charge, not made lightly. Professor 
Ray Lankester’s record and position demand a careful 
hearing for anything he says; at the same time we 
should like to hear what the colleges have to say on 
their side; for they too have a position and a record. 
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VERGIL AS MAGICIAN. 


<*The Unpublished Legends of Vergil.’’ Collected by 

C. G, Leland. London: Elliot Stock. 1899. 6s. 
* has perhaps become matter of common knowledge 

among general readers of to-day that Vergil came 
to be considered in the Middle Ages as having been a 
worker of miracles, so much so that in one or two of 
the stories here given ‘‘ A Vergil” is used as a generic 
term for a sorcerer. With the real Vergil these stories 
of wizardry have of course nothing to do. The country 
of the Renaissance merely attributed to a great national 
poet, buried in a well-known tomb cfose to a storied 
grotto, the marvels and miracles which were the 
favourite food of the medizval mind. It is true that 
when Vergil wrote— 


‘** Limus ut hic durescit et hec ut cera liquescit 
Uno eodemque igni, sic nostro Daphnis amore ”— 


he was no doubt recording, jingle and all, a contemporary 
peasant incantation exactly resembling many of those 
in Mr. Leland’s book—but he recorded it, of course, 
only in the same literary spirit as Gay records a similar 
incantation in the ‘‘ Shepherd’s Week.” Another 
rhymed Latin spell dating from Varro’s time may be 
seen quoted ina pleasant article on a ‘‘ Prose Source 
of the Georgics” in the December number of the 
‘* Contemporary Review.” 

Mr. Leland believes, and no doubt he is right, that 
many of the legends which he has here collected are of 
quite immemorial antiquity, and are in fact part of the 
national stock of folk-lore upon which Ovid drew in 
writing the ‘‘ Metamorphoses ”’ and the ‘‘ Fasti,”’ and for 
the origin of which we must go back to the Eastern 
cradle of the Grzco-Latin races. Mr. Leland goes so 
far as to think that ‘‘ there is probably not one of the old 
Neapolitan Vergilian stories which is not of Oriental 
origin.” He makes this remark apropos of the story 
that Vergil drove all the flies out of Rome by converting 
into an image of gold as large as a frog, and placing in 
the church of S. Peter (the stories are all quite vague 
in the matter of historical date) a certain minor deity 
called ‘‘ Il Moscone”—a sort of Beelzebub or King of 
Flies. In return for this service Vergil is said to have 
asked for the hand of ‘‘the Emperor’s” niece with a 
dowry of a hundred thousand crowns. In all these 
queer legends, of which the above may serve for a 
specimen, it is observable that Vergil is never portrayed 
as an unkindly or mischievous magician—a character- 
istic which may or may not imply some true tradition 
of his personality. 

These folk-lore legends are comparable, in Mr. 
Leland’s view, to the osseous and igneous relics of 
primeval man; the Tylers of the future will keenly 
deplore the disappearance from among the people of 
these oral traditions. It is unfortunate in this regard 
that their older reporters, such as Gervais of Tilbury 
and Neckham, to whom style and “‘ the story ” were all 
in all, left out the most really interesting things. 
‘*Thus Lorenzo Selva gives a witch story with six 
incantations, which are far more interesting than all the 
washy poetry in his book, but is so ashamed of having 
done so, that he states in a marginal note that he has 
only preserved them to give an idea of the silliness ‘ of 
all such iniquitous trash’—the ‘iniquitous trash’ in 
question being evidently of Etrusco-Roman origin, to 
judge from form and similarity to other ancient spells.” 

Such books as Mr. Leland’s the lovers of folk-lore 
may be trusted to find for themselves, but they who are 
lovers of fairy-stories pure and simple will find many 
good ones here, all of them artistically told and some 
of them of great ethical interest. From a scientific 
point of view it might perhaps be wished that the 
author had given us a more explicit account of how, 
and by whom, these stories were committed to memory 
or to paper, beyond the bare statement that ‘‘ they were 
nearly all taken down by a fortune-teller or witch among 
her kind.” But even they who care nothing for scien- 
tific folk-lore, nor even for fairy-stories, may find here 
many curious items of information and criticism. 
Whether the accomplished author of ‘‘Hans Breit- 
mann ” knows much about Ibsen we may take leave to 
doubt ; but here is a note upon truffles which he gives 
ia connexion with the story that it was Vergil who first 
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introduced ‘‘the Emperor” to an omelette aux truffes. 
‘*An incredible quantity of so-called truffles, which 
appear thinly sliced or in small bits in dishes even in 
first-class hotels or restaurants all over Europe, are 
nothing but burned potatoes, or similar vegetable 
carbon, flavoured sometimes with extract of mush- 
rooms, but much oftener are simply tasteless soft coal.” 


THE DUCHESS OF TECK. 


‘‘Princess Mary Adelaide Duchess of Teck.” By C. 
Kinloch Cooke. 2vols. London: Murray. 1900. 
325. 

| Shag rene responsibilities weigh lightly on Mr. 

Kinloch Cooke. In preparing a Life ot Princess 

Mary he had an opportunity which he has failed to 

seize. His preface suggests that he is quite satisfied 

with the work as it appears; it can therefore hardly be 
that he has not enjoyed a fairly free hand. An editor 
of memoirs such as these should be an assayist. 

Papers handed to him in bulk are the quartz whose 

value it is his business to ascertain. To take the 

rough material as it is unearthed, to polish such 
parts as are obviously charged with more or less 
precious deposits, and then to offer the mass to the 
public is to be content to discharge a primitive office 
where he should aspire to be an expert artificer. That 
these two handsome volumes with their numerous 
exquisite plates will be extensively read we do not doubt, 
but it is a little unreasonable to expect the average man 
to perform for himself the operation of crushing the 
quartz and extracting the gold. The mass is incon- 
venient to handle. Here are some 800 pages filled with 
letters and extracts from diaries, the great majority of 
which are of remote concern even to those who were 
privileged to call themselves the Princess’s personal 
friends. Every other letter or excerpt contains a 
reference to somebody’s birthday or a festival for which 
someone is preparing presents or on account of which 
someone is in receipt of presents. The most trivial 
detail of domestic life, the most ordinary of engage- 
ments, the fact that a well-known professor offered the 

Princess his arm, or that a noble lord was present at a 

particular function equally faithfully and colourlessly re- 

corded by Her Royal Highness—such items make us 
wonder whether we have not underrated the genius of 

the newspaper reporter who describes in the morning a 

dinner or a meeting at which he was on duty the pre- 

vious evening. Sometimes a statement is noteworthy 
only for bad grammar, from which an editor surely might 
have saved his royal subject. Even the daily news- 
paper man would not have hesitated to do that much. 

That Mr. Kinloch Cooke has used the pruning knife 

so sparingly is matter for regret. The book contains 

ample materials for a really delightful biography—a 

biography which would have brought home to us a 

charming personality and have been a monument to 

the devotion of a lady whose first concern was for 
the wastrels and the hard-pressed in the battle of life. 

The Duchess’s record for charity was probably un- 

touched. It could hardly be surpassed. ‘‘ When in 

doubt go to Princess Mary ” became almost a proverb. 
Some of the best things in the book refer to 

Lord Beaconsfield. At a time of crisis in foreign 

affairs the Princess was seated at dinner next Mr. 

Disraeli. She was anxious te understand the apparent 

inaction of the Government and asked him suddenly 


‘* What are we waiting for?” He took up the menu, 


glanced at it and gravely replied, ‘‘ Mutton and potatoes 
ma’am.” On the completion of Prince Adolphus of 
Teck’s ninth year, the Prime Minister sent him a 
present accompanied by the following letter: ‘‘ My 
dear little Prince,—As this is your birthday I send you 
a knife because at your age that was the kind of thing 
I liked to have. When you are a man I will send you 
a sword. Your friend Beaconsfield.” The Princess 
was a keen patriot; and when she heard of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s death she wrote ‘“‘Poor Queen! Poor 
country!” The tribute was laconic but significant. 
Princess Mary was at heart a good Tory—a circum- 
stance which no doubt goes far to explain her solicitude 
for the very poor—but naturally her political sympathies 
were not publicly avowed. When the Queen was fired 
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at in 1849 by a lunatic in possession of an unloaded 
pistol, the Princess—then only 16—wrote that the 
trouble was all due to Palmerston and his emissaries : 
** These democratic principles will one day bring us all 
to the scaffold!” She dreaded revolution. At 19 she 
begged her ‘‘ Dearest Draperinechen ” *‘ not to laugh at 
her for being such a John Bull.” Casual references to 
affairs suffice to show how thoroughly she entered into 
all that affected the Empire, and had she been born a 
peeress instead of a princess she would probably have 
been an eager participant in politics. For charity’s sake 
it is well that the constitutional system turned her 
energies into other channels. 


CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM. 


‘*Christian Mysticism. The Bampton Lectures, 1899.” 
By William Ralph Inge. London: Methuen. 1899. 
125. 6d. net. 
O word is more ambiguous, more variously applied, 
than mysticism. One writer calls it ‘‘ the life- 
blood of religion;” it is merely ‘‘the romance of 
religion” to another. The first has his eye upon the 
living truth that underlies a tangle of aberrations: the 
latter is thinking only of extravagances and morbid 
developments. But this diversity of application is shared 
by other words in zsm. The term ‘‘ Mysticism” is 
employed in senses which seem not only diverse but 
mutually opposed. The mystic is one whose eyes are 
closed to the things of sense ; the mystic is one who sees 
in things of sense more than ordinary men see, and 
makes outward and visible things stepping-stones to 
the unseen. 

Mysticism is the romance of religion; its chosen 
adventure is the quest of God, if haply it may feel after 
Him, and find Him. But it knows well that He is not 
far from every one of us, not so far as to be near. 
** One near one is too far.” Indeed, the mystic (in the 
most familiar acceptation of the word) holds that, as 
God is closer to us than outward things, it is by turn- 
iog from these, and “sinking into” himself, that a 
man may hope to find Him. This is the theory of the 
via negativa, the path by the “‘ night of faith” to the 
rapture of nescience. Bacon says that natural science 
is like the sun, which reveals the face of earth and hides 
the face of heaven. The mystic fancies that heaven is 
revealed in proportion as earth is dim. To know the 
Infinite we must ignore the finite ; to reflect God the 
soul must be ‘‘ unspotted by thought.” In the gloom 
of the vacant spirit ‘‘the unfed fire burns bright and 
lonely,” and its ‘‘ drear illumination ” reveals what can 
never be reported. 

Mr. Inge protests against the view that this is ‘‘ the 
essence of Mysticism,” though it has played an im- 
mense part in mystical thought. In due degree, he 
admits, the negative path is an indispensable part of the 
religious life. ‘‘ There is a negative side in religion, 
both in thought and practice.” We must ‘‘die to 
live.” There is much which is only to be Jearned in 
‘*a wise passiveness.” ‘‘The brain which too much 
thought expands” must be ‘quiet, happy, and 
suppressed,” if it is to know the ‘‘ world as God has 
made it.” But the negative road will not take us far. 
The aim of the true mystic is ‘‘to see God in all 
things, as well as all things in God.” ‘‘ Nature is 
dumb, and our own hearts are dumb, until they are 
allowed to speak to each other. Then both will speak 
to us of God.” 

Another association which Mr. Inge is anxious to 
break up is that between mysticism and magic. The 
connexion is easily explained. Vision is power, or is 
expected to become so. Again, the coveted state of 
ecstasy is usually induced by some device or trick 
which it is natural to regard as a spell. Is there 
much difference, the scoffer may ask, between 
Tennyson’s method of passing into the Nameless— 


** Revolving in myself 
The word that is the symbol of myself ”— 
and the introspection (if that is the word for it) of the 
Omphalopsychi of Mount Athos ? 
Mr. Inge deserves the gratitude of English readers 
for his valuable and fascinating book. With the excep- 
tion of Vaughan’s interesting ‘‘ Hours with the 
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Mystics,” there was nothing of the sort in English 
before ; and these lectures are far superior to Vaughan’s 
work (to say nothing of the tiresome form of the latter) 
in reverence and catholicity, as well as in philosophic 
grasp. Mr. Inge does not aim at covering the ground 
as completely as Vaughan. Though his lectures are 
arranged on an historical plan, he wished his book “ to 
be judged as a contribution to apologetics, rather than 
as an historical sketch of Christian Mysticism.” It is 
the outcome of an endeavour to find in the writings of 
the mystics ‘‘a philosophy and a rule of life which 
would satisfy [the] mind and conscience.” Hence the 
‘* object is not to exhibit a portrait gallery of eminent 
mystics, but to investigate the chief types of mystical 
thought.” In truth there can be no history of mysticism 
in the sense in which there is a history of theology or 
speculative philosophy. For the mystical writers are 
not like sources contributing their waters to some great 
river system, but, rather, like isolated wells or foun- 
tains, springing up independently in diverse lands and 
under the most various conditions. 


WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL AS 
NOVELIST. 


“‘ Savrola: a Tale of the Revolution in Laurania.” By 
Winston Spencer Churchill. London : Longmans. 
1g00. 6s. 

I? was inevitable that Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill 
should write a novel, and it is gratifying that his 

novel should be very far from a failure. But it is a 

daring thing for a beginner to attempt the novel of 

political intrigue. ‘‘ Les Rois en Exil” is perhaps the 
only book of this stamp which won great and enduring 
success, and Mr. Churchill has much to learn from 

Daudet—or from life. Like all amateurs, he fails to 

make a good beginning : his romance trickles languidly 

through exciting incidents which fail to move, and it is 
some time before he finds his feet, so to say, and 
advances vigorously. It would be unfair to summarise 
the plot, but it may be said that the sub-title gives an 
excellent idea of the book. The actual revolution in 

Laurania bursts in upon the reader and rouses him to 

life. Here is the reality of street-fighting, here the 

pathetic heroism for petty causes that marks the faction- 

fight. The battle chapters are extraordinarily vivid, 

and the writer never postures in the adornment of 

grotesque phrases, never obtrudes his personality. It 
is a story well told. 

So much for the incidents, but we cannot so praise 
the persons. In ‘‘Savrola” we have to take the 
characters for granted, and watch the way in which 
they mould events. It is an active conception of life. 
In the more ordinary novel of intrigue we watch the 
manner in which events develop character. It is the 
advantage which the novelist claims over the historian, 
who, given known events, has to infer the character, 
the vital essence, of the real persons who moved 
amongst them. The novelist can create his characters, 
and start with them as a basis for his drama: to him, 
as a rule, events are but the opportunities for revealing 
the nature (already conceived) of his men and women. 
Mr. Churchill has forsworn his artistic birthright : his 
events are real, his people abstractions. Lucile in this 
book is, we are told, very beautiful: we believe Mr. 
Churchill, since he must know, but we never see her for 
ourselves. Now Mr. Geo. Meredith does not repeatedly 
tell us that Clara Middleton was beautiful, but what 
reader of ‘‘The Egoist” doubts it? Mr. Churchilt 
must not complain if we try him by a high standard - 
his work is worthy of a severe test. Savrola, the 
revolutionary leader, is not unreal, but we have met 
his like in other novels. The sudden caprice of Lucile 
is left inexplicable: she is incredibly light, yet the 
author would have us take her seriously. 

The dialogue is not very good. The young novelist 
is prone to seize the opportunity of making his 
characters say things which he fancies are brilliant, but 
which he should not say himself in real life lest he be 
found wearisome. He should really resist the tempta- 
tion to talk philosophy by proxy. And, if his Lucile 
pleases him, he would do well to imitate Stevenson’s 
reticence and write stories unfluttered by the trail of a 
skirt. But with all these limitations, ‘‘ Savrola” has. 
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merit. Had we to discuss it in two or three lines, 
those lines would be laudatory : since we think it worth 
more detailed criticism, we must in all charity dwell on 
the defects. 
‘“The Judgment of Helen.” By Thomas Cobb. 
London and New York: John Lane. 1899. 6s. 
The air of pleasant modernity which pervades ‘‘ The 
Judgment of Helen” blinds critic and reader alike 
to the extreme slightness of the story. The light and 
airy little bubble has a French texture, and yet for any 
suspicion of naughtiness might have been written by 
Mrs. Emma Marshall for the jeune fille. Helen isa 
young woman of sense who prefers the ardent devotion 
of a young lover to the lukewarm affection of a 
Croesus. The poor relation who with a Becky Sharp like 
astuteness manages to catch the aforesaid Croesus is 
after all a matter-of-fact and not unamiable young girl. 
Throughout the book nothing particular happens, 
nothing particularly smart is said, and yet author and 
reader dance along together over some three hundred 
pages without a touch of boredom. In view of this 
result Mr. Thomas Cobb may be congratulated on 
having reduced butterfly literature to a fine art. 


‘*While the Lotus is Closed.” By Michael Grant. 
London: Drane. 1899. 35. 6d. 

If slender and colourless, ‘‘ While the Lotus is 
Closed” is at least harmless. The heroine, Clare 
Wyllard, is one of those beauties, who have wonderful 
grey eyes which have rather a heartless way of laugh- 
ing, silently and mockingly, beneath the dark lashes, 
at the misery of her adorers who lose their heads over 
her. Her father, who succeeds his brother as Lord 
Normanton, marries a second time, but shortly after 
the marriage Clare’s stepmother is killed. After the 
death plain Clare Wyllard is elevated to the courtesy 
title of Lady Clare. We are told by the author, who 
appears to have a confused notion as to titles, that 
Clare found the task of realising her position at this 
juncture of her career ‘‘ more than she could manage.” 
We are not surprised ; but to readers of minor novels 
such things will matter nothing. 


‘*Chinatown Stories.” By Chester Bailey Fernald. 
London: Heinemann. goo. 6s. 

Mr. Fernald takes his readers into a new world, for 
he enables them to see San Francisco through the eyes 
of a small Chinese boy. We have no means of apprais- 
ing the literal correctness of his account of Chinatown, 
but the marvellous certainty of his touch carries con- 
viction. There is, indeed, a singular charm in this 
group of stories. They are free from the least strain 
of false sentiment, and it would have been very easy to 
give a kind of Christmas-number colouring to the 
adventures of the little Hoo Chee and his faithful cat. 
The characters are not all cherubic, but Mr. Fernald 
moves as surely in the meeting-place of a Chinese secret 
society as in the secluded, nursery of a Chinese house. 
The book represents an excellent idea admirably 
executed. 

‘*In London’s Heart.” By George R.Sims. London: 
Chatto and Windus. 1g00. 3s. 6d. 

Of the making of melodramas by Mr. Sims there is 
no end. ‘‘In London’s Heart” is a detective story 
with plenty of incident, much marshalling of circum- 
stantial evidence, and many impersonations of the 
shoddier aspects of London life. The stirring plot is 
spoiled by the hopeless banality of the narrative. We 
wonder what class of taste Mr. Sims caters for when 
he informs his readers that ‘‘ when a young woman lets 
your arm go round her waist, you may take it for 
granted that she doesn’t dislike you,” or that a prisoner 
found himself ‘‘the inmate of a substantial building in 
which he was generously pro vided with board, lodging, 
and clothes gratis.” These contributions to social 
science ought not to be wasted upon popular fiction. 


‘Wise in his Generation.” By Philip Davenant. 
London: John Long. 18¢9. 6s. 

This is an inconsequent tale about a girl brought up 
in ignorance of ordinary arts and usages and her ex- 
periences in the narrow world of a small provincial 
town. There is some skill of the photographic order 
in the social scenes, and a good deal of misplaced 
pathos ; the plot is trivial and the actors are tiresome. 
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NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Life of Charles Sturt, sometime Captain 39th Regiment and 
Australian Explorer.” By Mrs. Napier George Sturt. 
London : Smith, Elder. 1899. 16s. 

A biography of Charles Sturt was undoubtedly wanted, and 
those who are attracted by all that affects Australia will con- 
gratulate themselves on the industry which has enabled Mrs. 
N. G. Sturt to collect from a vast number of sources the 
necessary data. Sturt was himself in some measure responsible 
for the paucity of material available. A modest, genial 
gentleman he had little thought of his own aggrandisement 
notwithstanding his disappointment that he was not included 
in the first lists of K.C.M.G.s given to colonials of distinction. 
Sturt’s work as an explorer is well known. He went to New 
South Wales in 1827 to guard convicts ; he was then 22; his 
opportunity soon came. He won the favour of Sir Ralph 
Darling, the Governor, and was appointed leader of an expedi- 
tion beyond the Blue Mountains, which were the western boun- 
dary of the young colony. ‘The object of the expedition was in 
his own words “to ascertain the level of the inland plains and 
to determine the supposed existence of an inland sea.” 
Governor Darling showed himself an excellent judge of 
character. The appointment created great jealousy and some 
subsequent explorers would have obliterated Sturt’s name alto- 
gether from the earliest records of Australian enterprise if they 
could have done so. His work during the years 1827 to 
1846 was indeed never as fully recognised as it deserved 
to be. Sir Robert Murchison only spoke sober truth 
when he said shortly after Sturt’s death in 1869: “To 
him we are indebted for the solution of the great 
geographical problem, the true character of the Eastern 
interior of Australia... and to Sturt’s instructive example 
we owe the series of distinguished explorers such as Eyre, 
MacDouail, Stuart and others, who have since so worthily and 
successfully trodden in his footsteps.” His mother prophesied 
in a letter written at a time when she could have had no inkling 
of his movements that “some of our family ” would be heard of 
by-and-bye as “‘ great men in that rising settlement.” Through- 
out the book we get extraordinary proof of the manner in which 
Sturt appealed to men’s imaginations and won their devotion. 
Even bushrangers whose arrest he specially sought refused to. 
molest him. 

“ Introduction to Physical Chemistry.” By James Walker. 
London: Macmillan. 1899. Ios. net. 

A book to be welcomed very heartily. Perhaps its most 
distinct feature is that it is the work of a teacher, as well as of 
an authority on the subject. Its particular aim is well defined: 
in the preface. The subject of Physical Chemistry has been 
revolutionised within the last decade. The youngest students 
are bound to hear references to all the new developments and 
ideas, before they have mastered those long-standing con- 
ceptions which though constantly modified still form the 
foundation of the science. The stimulating and suggestive 
manner in which the most recent developments are approached 


is perhaps the most valuable feature in the book ; as instances. 


we may quote the introduction of the Law of Periodicity amo: g 
the elements, and that of the theory of Osmotic Pressure. In 
no other work with which we are acquainted have the results 
of Van ’t Hoff—so startling and irrelevant when they first 
appeared—been led up to so carefully, and shown to be natural 
and reasonable. In the “eighties” we used to hear that the 
study of molecules and their constitution was possible only 


through experiments on gases; Lut since then this complete 


and unexpected development has taken place. Now it is the 
study of dilute solutions that promises to illuminate all our con- 
ceptions. Just as splendid work was done under the earlier 
belief, the new inspiration is bringing forth a great crop of 
valuable results. <A fault that will be found with Dr. Walker’s 
book is its somewhat insular atmosphere, which is, however, 
an intentional limitation. While doing full justice to discovery 
everywhere, he refers of set purpose to English papers or 
translations and the latter of course cannot be quite up to 
date. The fact is, that as a teacher he knows that our younger 
students are not yet as conversant with other Janguages as they 
should be for the best international co-operation ; and it is 
because he has kept this in view that we feel sure his book 
will succeed in inciting many students who still feel strange in 

a German atmosphere to take up, with the utmost enthusiasm, 

some of the manifold problems waiting everywhere in Physical 

Chemistry. More workers are wanted, and particularly in 

England. 

“The National Anthologies.” Edited by Professor E. Arber :— 
“The Spenser Anthology, 1548-1591.” “The Dryden 
Anthology, 1675-1700.” “The Pope Antholegy, 1701- 
1744.” London: Henry Frowde. 1899. 25. 6d. each. 

These three books form part of an historical British Anthology 
in ten volumes embracing four centuries from 1400 onwarcs. 

This compilation seems to be by far the best thing of the kind 

yet published. It should be said that the titles, “ Spenser” &c., 

are indicative simply of the periods with which the volumes dea! 

and do not imply that the contents have any closer connexicn 
with the authors named than that of date, The principal merit 
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-of the selection is that it has been made in a purely historical 
spirit and is not a mere show-case of gems. We find tor 
instance in the “ Pope” volume an additional verse of the 
“National Anthem,” from a musical half-sheet of date 1745, 
beginning— 
“O grant that Marshal Wade 
May by Thy mighty aid 
Victory bring,” &c. 

At the same time to show that due regard is paid to literary 
achievement, the “ Dryden” volume gives very copious extracts 
from Andrew Marvell, the accessibility of whose verse has 
hitherto been so disproportionate to his high distinction ; and 
the “Spenser” volume will introduce readers to forgotten 
writers such as Googe. The Spenserians make an unexpectedly 
poor show by the side of their eponymous poet. Altogether 
these books may be most cordially commended to lovers of 
literature both young and old. The best read will certainly find 
something new to them ; and a literary boy will find delightful 
pastures in which to browse. An excellent index refers to the 
sources from which the texts are taken, and a concise glossary 
gives just the right amount of explanation of obsolete words. 
Such a florilegium could have been gathered together only by 
an accomplished field-botanist of literature like Professor 
— who knows where to lay his hand on the interesting and 
the rare. 


“Pyramids and Progress: Sketches from Egypt.” By John 
Ward. With an Introduction by the Rev. Professor Sayce. 
London ; Eyre and Spottiswoode. 6s. 3d. 

Mr. Ward’s book deserves all that Professor Sayce says in 
its favour. It is a most able attempt to blend past and present 
on the banks of the Nile. Mr. Ward would appear to be equally 
at home whether dealing with an ancient or the present dynasty. 
He is “ no mere tourist,” anxious to impart his views after a 
month’s excursion. “He has, on the contrary,” says Professor 
Sayce, “lived with the natives and travelled in native boats ; he 
has visited tombs and temples far away from the tourist’s track, 
and he has gone for his information to the best authorities, 
European or native, archzological or political.” Of the wonders 
of which Egypt was the home in the distant past, none was 
more striking than the modern wonders worked by British 
administrative skill. Egypt, Mr. Ward points out, is now worth 
visiting as a model of good government. “ There are still 
magicians in the land, wonder workers as of old.” Egypt was 
prosperous then: she is prosperous again now. Of her 
advancement we learn periodically from blue books and official 
‘reports. For those who would get a fuller idea of what she has 
been and still is in other senses than the political and the 
economic Mr. Ward’s book will be the best substitute for a visit 
to the country itself. 


“(Euvres Complétes de Moliére.” The Oxford Moliére. 
Clarendon Press. 1900. 5s. India paper edition, 9s. 6d. 
Miniature edition, 4 vols., Oxford India paper, 14s. 

The lover of Molitre who may come to possess any of these 
editions will hug himself with satisfaction whenever he reminds 
‘himself that it is on his library shelves and will rejoice that by 
taking it down at any time he can enjoy perfect literature in 
perfect typography and binding. If he can afford he will buy 
all three, not being able to forego any of them. He will only 

refer the edition of one volume printed on India paper 
ecause of its exquisite lightness and texture ; but being com- 
pelled to make a choice the appeal of the Miniature edition 
must be quite irresistible. How dainty the little volumes are ; 
eight or nine plays in lovely type each volume easily slipping 

into a side pocket! The text of each edition is that of MM. 

Eugéne Despois and Paul Mesnard in the “Collection des 

Grands Ecrivains de la France” published by Messrs. Hachette. 

Rarely indeed are books produced so beautiful and so com- 

plete ; and the final touch of beauty and completeness is given 

by the exclusion of every single note biographical, historical, 
textual, or grammatical that was ever concocted about Moliére 
and his plays ; Voila qui va fort bien ! 


““The Law as to the Appointment of New Trustees.” By 
J. M. Easton. London: Stevens and Haynes. 

Mr. Easton has turned out a treatise of extreme practical 
utility well-arranged, exhaustive and reliable. The “Law 
of Trustees” is attacked in one of its most everyday phases, 
and yet one on which practitioners have often had to seek far 
_and wide for the commonplaces of knowledge and practice. A 
work upon some detached equity topic never raises & priori 
anticipations of excellence, for the sufficient reason that so 
many disquisitions of the kind are slipshod and wretched to 
the last degree. The one under review on the contrary 
possesses the merits we have ascribed to it. 


“ Outlines of Military Geography.” By T. M. Maguire, LL.D. 
Cambridge : The University Press. 1899. Ios. 6d. 

This book will well repay the perusal both of soldiers and 
civilians. Primarily no doubt Dr. Maguire intended it as a 
lesson-book for the assistance of his Staff College pupils, and 
no one could be better qualified to compile such a work than 
he. With justice he points out how important it is for statesmen 
to possess a knowledge of “military or political geography.” 
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Some such knowledge might have been the means of avoiding 
several costly blunders. 


“ Euripides : Hecuba.” Edited by T. T. Jeffery, late Fellow 
of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. University Corre- 
spondence College Press. 

There are neither special faults nor singular merits in Mr. T. T. 
Jeffery’s competent and unassuming edition of the “ Hecuba.” 
It fulfils the humble purpose for which it was called into being. 
The ground had been covered fifty times before ; but that is no 
reason why the present editor should not, for a season or so, 
supplant an equally unoriginal predecessor. To every book- 
maker his sale. 

“The Halls.” Pictured by G. F. Scotson Clark. With an 
a by George Gamble. London: Unwin. 1899. 


There is some sense as well as a great deal of pretension in 
what Mr. Gamble has to say about “ the halls.” Perhaps we 
should appreciate his criticisms and his general argument 
better had he chosen to write in everyday English without 
recourse to the language of the dissecting-room. The fact is 
the mora! of the music halls remains to be written. 

“Local Government Law and Legislation for the Year ended 
30 September, 1899.” Arranged and edited by W. H. 
Dumsday, Barrister-at-Law. London: Hadden, Best 
and Co. 1899. 

This is intended to be the first of a series of annual supple- 
ments bringing other text-books up to date. The purpose is 
good, and appears to have been so far competently executed. 

“Women’s Employment” is the title of a monthly sheet issued 
by the Central Bureau for the Employment of Women (60 
Chancery Lane, W.C.). It has already rendered service to the 
cause, and its articles, notes and announcements should make 
it of still more value in the future. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Deutschlands Kolonien; Erwerbungs- und Entwickelungs- 
gesthichte, etc. Von Kurt Hassert. Leipzig: Seele 
and Co.; London: Williams and Norgate. 1899. 
55. 6d. net. 

Der Pe in Siidafrika. Von S. Passarge. Berlin: Elsner. 
1899. 

The foundation and gradual extension of German colonies 
during the last fifteen years is a tolerably familiar theme. Less 
well known are the attempts in the same direction made at the 
time of the great discoveries which marked the close of the 
fifteenth and the first decades of the sixteenth centuries— 
attempts which present a curious parallel and a striking 
contrast to the efforts of other nations. The Hansa League, 
so powerful in the later Middle Ages, was in a state of 
comparative decay. Hamburg and Bremen were indeed 
rising, but Liibeck, once so important, just survived and the 
bulk of trade and industry centred for a while in South 
Germany, through her connexion with Italy and the East. It 
was a long time before the discovery of the sea route to India 
produced the inevitable effect of undermining the Mediterranean 
trade on which South Germany depended. Augsburg and 
Niirnberg were at the zenith of their glory. It was the time 
not only of the Albert Diirers, the Cranachs, the Holbeins, but 
also of the great merchant princes, the Fuggers, the Welsers, 
the Ehingers who were the Rothschilds of those days. Even 
Charles V. was in financial dependence on them. They 
established settlements in the Canary Islands and the West 
Indies ; they attempted colonisation in Chili; they shared in 
the exploration of Venezuela—so called from the fancied 
similarity of a native lake-village to Venice—and the house 
Ehinger received in 1528 from the Emperor Charles the 
province of Caraccas as a family fief. They began at once to 
tap the mineral riches of that country by importing Saxon 
miners. Their governors or explorers penetrated to the foot 
of the Cordilleras, and southwards near to the Equator. But 
the search for El Dorado was in their hands not more 
successful than in those of their predecessors and successors. 
The expenses of the colony exceeded the profits, the Ehinger 
family had to hand over their possession to the Welsers, and 
when a member of that family, together with their general 
Philip von Hutten, in 1546, during an extensive campaign 
among the sources of the northern tributaries of the Amazons, 
had been defeated in a conflict with Spanish “rebels” and 
decapitated, a fatal discouragement set in. Catholic-orthodox 
feeling ran high against them, and by their mode of doing 
business which is characterised as “absolutely usurious” the 
leaders of the enterprise had made themselves “ exceedingly 
disliked.” At last, without strenuous efforts to restore their fallen 
fortunes, the Welsers renounced in 1555 their fief into the hands 
of the Emperor. The civil and religious broils and wars which 
filled the subsequent hundred years, did not prevent England, 
France and Holland from founding colonies, but they prostrated 
Germany. ‘Two attempts only were made towards civilisation 
during that long period. The first is the curious endeavour of 
that most mobile and many-sided financier and chemist Becher 
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(1625-1682) who was on the point of buying New Amsterdam 
for Bavaria when in 1664 it was taken by England and re-named 
New York. The other originated with the Elector of Branden- 
burg, Friedrich Wilhelm, who under the name of the “ Grosse 
Kurfiirst,” is remembered, by the present generation, more 
favourably than any of his contemporaries. He formed the 
nucleus of a navy, and acquired, by treaty with the natives, 
some land along the Gold Coast, 1680. Both undertakings lost 
their supporter by his death. A greatly increasing emigration, 
chiefly directed to the United States, induced in Germany the 
wish to possess colonies which would maintain a direct con- 
nexion with the Old Country. But the circumstances of the 
time were not favourable ; besides most of the best places on 
the globe had been appropriated in the meanwhile. The 
strengthening of the national spirit which followed the 
victories of 1870 brought about the new colonial policy 
though its acceptance was by no means_ unanimous. 
Germany seems to have enjoyed some success in Togo and 
Cameroon, less in South-West Africa, and none at all in East 
Africa. Any immigration there is takes place in South-West 
Africa where the climate is less severe, but even from South- 
West Africa come loud complaints, chiefly on the part of 
handicraftsmen The first of the two publications mentioned 
was published before the recent Samoa treaty: it abounds in 
animosity against England. The writer of the second had that 
treaty before him: he is not satisfied. The recent arrangement 
with Mr. Cecil Rhodes fills him with dismay. It was in 1892 
already that an observant writer said: “The policy of France 
is to foster the jealousy of Germany towards Great Britain 
about South Africa.” Perhaps another name might be added 
to that of France to-day. 


Evinnerungen. Von Ludwig Bamberger. Herausgegeben von 
Paul Nathan. Berlin: Reimer. 1899. 12m. 

A cordial, if not an enthusiastic, welcome is due to this 
volume of fragmentary memoirs, “edited” for Ludwig Bam- 
berger by his former friend and secretary, Dr. Nathan. The 
“Cobden of Germany,” as Bamberger has been sometimes 
entitled, fell a little short of the category of Grand Old Men, 
and his death in Berlin in the middle of March last year 
was hardly of national import. When we now discover that 
the last few years of his life were devoted to the leisurely and 
conscientious composition of a series of autobiographical 
chapters, each of them written without reference to any other, 
and the whole of them extending to a volume of 541 large 
octavo pages, we feel that it is not offensive to wish that the 
editor’s blue pencil had been more considerate for his readers 
and less “pious” to the memory of the dead. Moreover, the 
best memorial of Bamberger is to be found in his published 
works. He began writing on politics before the Revolution of 
1848, and he survived to lay atribute on the tomb of his former 
antagonist in the shape of a pamphlet entitled “ Bismarck 
Posthumus.” Within this period of half a century or more, 
Bamberger’s accomplished pen was seldom still for long, and 
the collected edition of his works constitutes an attractive con- 
tribution to the German literature of the last generation. We 
say advisedly “of the last generation,” for Luawig Bamberger 
belonged by training and thought to the epoch in German 
history which was interrupted at the Emperor Frederic’s 
death. The broken column of that ninety-nine days’ 
reign marks the spot where the hopes and ambitions 
of a complete generation lie buried. Bamberger and _ his 
contemporaries never entered on their inheritance. They 
had the peculiar mortification of watching their sons and 
grandsons playing havoc with their own patrimony. Year 
after year they had waited while the old Emperor William 
drew cut the splendid length of his days. From 1848, when 
Liberalism was exiled, till 1888 when Bismarck’s King Jaid 
down his crown, from the March days of revolution till the 
March days of mourning, they patiently bided their time. And 
at last, when the goal was won, when an Emperor after their 
own heart was sitting on his father’s throne, the antic’s “little 
pin” bored through the castles they had built. Bamberger 
was one of the oldest, as he was certainly one of the most 
eminent, of the German Liberal Old Guard ; and his memoirs 
possess the interest of narrating a career of a kind which is 
practically impossible under existing political conditiuns in 
Germany. The hope of Liberalism has vanished, and without 
that light its manifestations, where they occur, are bitter, 
hysterical, or insincere. But, apart from affording an example 
of steady, sturdy devotion to exalted and humane ideals, 
Bamberger tock an active part in the political affairs of his 
country. His life falls into three divisions, or three acts and 
an epilogue. His revolutionary youth, his manhood in exile, 
and his golden summer as a leader of the Liberals in Parlia- 
ment bring us to the threshold of his honourable old age, 
when he enjoyed the friendship and esteem of literary and 
social Berlin. His parliamentary career was distinguished 
enough to earn him the respect which Prince Bismarck always 
paid to an able antagonist ; and to Bismarck was due the 
nickname of “Monsieur Bambergére,” which he won in 
reference to his protracted residence in Paris. The Paris episode 
of his life forms the longest chapter of his “ Reminiscences,” but 
Bamberger had also lived in Switzerland and London, where so 
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many German patriots picked up their political principles. 
But, interesting though these records will be to students of the 
period, the general reader will find them a little familiar and 
discursive. There has been so much written of late years about 
the Bismarckian era that we cannot but think Dr. Nathan 
would have done better to exercise the faculty of selection— 
which appears to have lain in his discretion—and to have used 
these memoirs as the basis of a short biographical volume. 
At least, it is not superfluous to remind the ordinary man that 
Bamberger’s chief claim on the honour and affection of his 
countrymen rests in his own publications. His “Studies and 
Meditations,” especially, have won for him from many of his 
admirers the name of the German Ste.-Beuve. 


(1) Einfliisse orientalischer Politik auf Griechenland im 6. und 
5. Jahrhundert. VonCarlNiebuhr. Berlin: Wolf Peiser. 
2m. 5opf. 

(2) Die Amarna-Zeit. Von Carl Niebuhr. Leipzig: J. C. 
Hinrich. 6opf. 

Two monographs have reached us by Carl Niebuhr. The 
one, which deals with “ Influences of Oriental Politics on Greece 
in the Sixth and Fifth Centuries,” is published among the Trans- 
actions of the Western-Asiatic Society. It is to be obtained 
through Wolf Peiser in Berlin, and it will be found a valuable 
appendix to the histories of Herodotus. Professor Niebuhr’s 
second pamphlet is published in another series under the 
auspices of the same learned Society by J. C. Hinrich in 
Leipzig. It deals with that remarkable period called the 
Amarna Age, and describes the extremely interesting dis- 


coveries, made in the centre of Egypt on the eastern bank of | 


the Nile, which, about twelve years ago, established the fact 
that Semitic Babylonian was the diplomatic language of the 
East in the fifteenth century B.c. About eighty of the Amarna 
tablets found their way to the British Museum ; another sixty 
are in Cairo, and about one hundred and eighty, most of them 
smaller fragments, are in the Museum at Berlin. These 
cuneiform inscriptions, which are fully discussed by Professor 
Niebuhr, have been a kind of revelation to recent writers on 
philosophy, who have been delighted to find the evidence of an 
interchange of ideas between Mesopotamia and Egypt at that 


early date. 


Poetische Theoricn in der TItalienischen Friihrenatssance. 
Von Karl Vossler. Berlin: E. Felber. I90c. 2m. 


(London: D. Nutt.) 

This is the twelfth volume of the admirable little series of 
critical research (“ Litterarhistorische Forschungen ”) edited by 
Professor Schick, of Munich, and by Professor Baron Wald- 
berg, of Heidelberg, and published by Felber in Berlin. Two 
of these monographs—the fifth and sixth—“ William Shake- 
speare’s Apprentice-years” by Gregor Sarrazin, and “ The 
German Madrigal” by Karl Vossler, were especially to be 
commended, and the present contribution by the author of 
“The German Madrigal,” entitled “ Poetic Theories in the 
Early Italian Renaissance,” contains in its 87 pages a really 
fascinating account of the development of poesy through Dante, 
Petrarch, and the Humanists. Dr. Vossler sums up his impres- 
sions in the three key-words—“ Poet-theologist, poet-orator, 
and poet-rhetorician ;” and the reader who enjoys his literature 
the more because he has studied its anatomy will be delighted 


with this scholarly pamphlet. 


Daniela Dormes. Roman von Bertha von Suttner. Zweite 
Auflage. Dresden und Leipzig: E. Pierson. 1900. 3m. 
(London : D. Nutt.) 

In der Gewalt des Bosen. Roman von Josef Treumann 
Dresden und Leipzig: E. Pierson. 1900. 3m. (London : 


D. Nutt.) 

The second edition of a novel by the lady who was partly 
responsible for the Peace Conference at The Hague is not to 
be passed over without notice. Baroness von Suttner is the 
author of “Die Waffen nieder!” which has been reprinted 
twenty-eight times, and which ranks second to the Bible in the 
library of some pacific idealists. Her present tale, “ Daniela 
Dormes,” is a somewhat sensational love-story combined with 
the somewhat sentimental history of a crippled boy. We meet 
him first at thirteen years old, when he tells his papa—“I have 
enjoyed so much pleasure through you. . . . Dear father, I am 
not to be commiserated. .. . You yourself have taught me, 
papa, not to look at those who are happier than we, but to com- 
pare myself with those who have yet more to resign. How 
sorry I am, for instance, for those childien who have a harsh, 
unapproachable father, and have to resign, all their life through, 
the love and kindness which you show to your little Alfie !” 
Why are crippled children always priggish in fiction, and why 
are they always buried on the last page? } 

“In the Power of the Evil One” is a story of crime and its 
detection in America. All the characters bear English names, 
or names like them—Sir Paul Dayton, Sydney Gray, Mr. 
Albright, Inspector Brice, and so forth, and they frequently 
begin their sentences with “Well”—so English, you know ; 
but we cannot profess to admire the company kept by Herr 


Treumann. 
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Neue Deutsche Rundschau. February, 1900. Berlin : Fischer. 
In a not very remarkable number of this periodical the chief 
interest attaches to the notice of a pamphlet entitled “ What 
Berlin Students Read.” The point of observation is the 
university reading-room where students have every facility for 


cheap and comfortable study. Only 7 per cent. availed them- 
selves of these facilities last year, and since few, if any, Berlin 


= 


— peeriess conmibution 


Sa Jo modern 


— 


SE 


: students can afford to patronise the book-shops, this modest i , 
H number may be taken to comprise the literary public of the ny | B 

.) great Berlin University. Without pretending to mathematical oa = 

K accuracy, itis noted that a third of the books borrowed belonged | | 
i; to modern times, “modern” being liberally interpreted as | |/= Me TH 
f Sudermann and post-Sudermann. Sixty-eight per cent. of the | | we 
readers prefer novels to anything else, and it is noted that r CI ti] a 
GARETTES) | - 


was ordered eighteen times as often as the same author’s 
a “Warand Peace,” and “ Nana” and Prévost’s “ Demi-Vierges ” 
a are credited with a brilliant success. The same number of the 


review contains a highly instructive technical article on music Yo 
| NEWBOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


| 

\ 

a Sue’s “ Mysteries of Paris” and a work on “ Feminine Berlin” 
I are perhaps the most popular. Tolstoi’s “Kreuzer Sonata” 
i 


Deutsche Rundschau. February, 1900. Berlin: Paetel. 
The February number of this admirable review contains an 
articles on the two topical subjects of the day. “The Crisis in om 
r 


. British cause, which he i inced will ultimatel d; 
while ven sand suite CALL THE ARCADIA IN 
i of the first sea battalion, devotes a long and lucid article to the ‘MY LADY NICOTINE V 


“ History and Aims of the Development of the German Navy.” 
L 
MA 
J MIXTURE 


South Africa” is discussed by Herr von Brandt, an experienced 
i diplomatist and politician, who takes a notably fair view of the DPJ. M. BARRIE says:— “WHAT | = 
q The survey begun in the last number of the progress of science N 
h and politics during the nineteenth century is continued by a 
q paper on biology by Professor J. Reinke, and by the second 
—~ of the monograph on “ The Great Powers” by Max Lenz. 
e late Anna von Helmholtz, one of the noblest and most 
cultivated of German women, is the subject of an appreciative 
qj memoir, and instalments of two novels, with the usual editorial AND NO OTH ER? 


matter, complete the chief contents of the Review. 


q CARRERAS, 7 W 
ardour Street, W. 
Die Nation. Vol. XVIL, Nos. 16 to 19. Berlin: Benth- : 
We have received the weekly number of Dr. Barth’s Liberal —~ 
review up to lo February. ‘The last issue contains a review of MEDOC.—VIN ORDINAIRE, 22 -: {for 
ligh 


Hauptmann’s new drama, “Schluck und Jau,” by Dr. Ernst 
4 Heilborn, formerly the German editor of “*Cosmopolis.” We Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. 
hope to discuss this comedy next month. Meantime, intending = <_< = wine will be found equal to wine usually 14/6 8/3 
visitors to Berlin may take Dr. Heilborn’s word that a great a aaeahaeaeeianncnee F 
the 
pleasure is in store for them. He admits that Hauptmann is 
uneven, but he writes: “ We have once more to say, where ST. ESTEPHE. [ 


Hauptmann fails, many others could do better ; where he suc- 
SUPERIOR DINNER WINE old in bottle. On com- 


any Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 


ceeds, there is no one tosurpass him to-day.” The “ Nation’s” 
Parliamentary letters by “ Proteus” are always worth reading, 
'f and Dr. Barth had a vigorous article in his number of the constantly increasing number of customers it procures 17/6 9/9 
27 January on “ The Jubilee of the [Prussian] Constitution,” & Gas 
i For This Week’s Books see page 216. 3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great Britain to 


) NOTICES. equal them in value. 
| We regret the increased duty compels advance of 6d. per doz. D 


i The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 


a | JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
Quarter Year aw CDS 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 


qt Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 38 Southampton Street, MANCHESTER: 20 MARKET STREET. 
Strand, London, W.C. 
, In the event of any dij “ad being experienced in obtaining the 
i SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be in. , 
formed immediately. 
“ 
des 
rag 
, The SATURDAY REVIEW 7s on sale at the following places abroad :— La: 
t The Galignani Lib 224 Rue de Rivoli. 
Messrs. Boyveau & Chevillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. C 
Le Michel, Boulevard des Capucines. BR 
a} Le Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines. ’ def 
Lebsgue et Cle 46 Rue de la Madeleine. ENA HO 
USE HOTEL, at THE PyRAmips.— 
W. H. Kiibl, J t 
Messrs Co., 8 Stelansplatz . Patronised by Royal Families.—‘‘ By far the most comfortable Hotel Sta 
Egypt.”—Wordd, 1 Electric Tram to Town.—For Tariffs and 
Loescher & Co., Corso spectus “apply to Messrs. Perreaux & Co., 3 Bury Court, St. Mary 
Maprip . Libreria Gutenberg, Plaza de Santa Ana 13. Axe, E.C. 
CONSTANTINOPLE . Keil, 457 Grande Rue de Péra. 
bag wos SX}. my Was 85 St. EMPIRE THEATRE, 
TON, ‘ASS. essrs. Damrell m, on Street. 
Toronto, CANADA ...... The Toronto News Company, 42 ; ——. bey LEICESTER SQUARE. L 
cesses The Harold Wilson Company, st 35 ene Street West. EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET: ROUND THE TOWN AGAIN, are 
MonTreat.Canana.---..The Montreal News Company, 386 St. James's Street. GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.30. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 
INVESTED £35,000,000. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 
FIRE. Est. 1 >" Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; and ¢ 
Chancery Lane, W.C. Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. T 


Funds over £1,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope.) 
Head Office, 10 Clement's Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and 
Branches i in South Africa. 

Subscribed Capital (30th June, 1899) .. ++ £4;959,100 

Paid-up Capital .. $1,239,700 

Reserve Fund o oe ee «+ £1,144,820 

This Bank grants drafts on, and transacts every description of banking business 

with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, vores —_ African Republic, Orange 
Free State, Rhodesia, and East Africa. Telegraphic remittances made, Deposits 
received for fixed periods. Terms on application. 
J. CHUMLEY, London Manager. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 


for the above COLONIES, callin; GIBRALTAR, 


MARSEILLES, NAPLES, SUEZ, and COL! 


. {F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers: { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. / Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


For ny apply to ~ — firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
Branch Office Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


ORIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES 


their Steamship ‘‘ LUSITANIA,” tons re for MOROCCO, 
BALEARIC ISLES, GREECE, TURKE , ALGE &c., embarking pas- 
sengers at Lendon 6th. April, and at Villefranche (Nice) —s ‘April. The following 
places will be visited :—TANGIER, PALMA, VILLEFRANCHE, PIRAUsS 
(for ATHENS), CONSTANTINOPLE, MALTA, ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR. 
The Steamer will arrive back in London on 12th May. String band, electric 


light, high-class cuisine. 
F. GREEN & CO. ) Head Offices 
Managers { ANDERSON ANDERSON & CO. } Fenchurch Avenue. 
For passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., or to 
the West End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
THE MOST 


EPPS’S 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL. C O C O A 


COMFORTING. 


DR, J, COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 


— ORIGINAL! AND ONLY GENUINE. 
is admitted the profession to be the 


CHLORODYN and valuable remedy 
CH.ORODYNE 
CH LORG DY NE diseases: Diphtheria, 
CHLORODY 


hort all attacks of 
CHLORODYNE E ffectual cuts s 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Established 1835. 
Conducted on the Mutual Principle for the benefit of the Policy- 
holders alone. 


STRONG RESERVES. Low EXPENSE RATE. 
ALL SURPLUS APPLIED IN REDUCTION OF PREMIUM. 
No Agents employed. 


For Prospectus, &c., apply to THE ACTUARY, 
OrFicEs : 13 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


ROCK LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1806. 


WEALTH. STABILITY. SECURITY. 
PAID IN CLAIMS UPWARDS OF ... £11,500,000 
£3,185,470 


Employer Liability Assurance under 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1897. 


CHIEF OFFICE: 15 NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
GeEorGE S. CRISFORD, Actuary. 


Scottish Provident 
Institution. 


(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Funds, £11,000,000. 
The Surplus at last Investigation was £1, 423,000. 


More than One-half of the Members who died during last Sep- 
tennial period were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstanding 
that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the non-profit 
rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal to an addition 
of about 50 per cent. to their Policies. 

LONDON: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


GRESHAM 
LIFE OFFICE 


NOVEL and ATTRACTIVE forms of ASSURANCE, APPEALING 
SPECIALLY to those who desire to combine INVESTMENT 


wit FAMILY PROVISION. 


PROSPECTUS containing full Table of 1 Rates for the above, and other new 
features, on application to 
JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager and Secretary, 
ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
The Gresham Life Assurance Society, Limited. 


ASSETS, £7,000,000. 


Established 1848. 


Hysteria, Palpitation, and 
CHLORODYWE Boor, Cancer, Toothache 
Meningitis, &c. 

“Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a 
despatch from eae at Manila to the effect that cholera has been 
raging fearfully, and that the only remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”—See 
Lancet, 1 December, 1864. 

CAUTION.—Bewsare of Piracy and Imitation. 

CauTion.—‘‘ Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Corus 
Browne was undoubtedly the inventor of CHtoropyne, that the story of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue ; which, he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to.”—See Times, 13 July, 1864. 

Sold in bottles at 1s. r}d., 2s. od., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuine 
without the words “ Dr. J. Cottis BRowNnE’s CHLORODYNE ” on the Government 

Se edical Testimony accompanies each 
MaNnuracTuRER— 
j. & DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


ADVANCES OF £100 TO £1,000 


RE Granted to the a ta and others at 5 per cent. 
per annum Life Highest clerical references 


are given, when desi 
THE CLERGY INSURANCE AGENCY, 
Care of SHELLEY’s, 38 Gracech echurch Street, London, E.C. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 


(FounpDED 1806.) 


50 REGENT ST., W., & “4 CORNHILL, E.¢. 


Improved System ef Bonus Distribution. 
CHILDREN’S ENDOWMENTS PAYABLE AT ACE 21. 


Invested Funds.. .. .. « «++ £3,220,909 
Annual Income.. oe se oe £360,400 
Bonuses Declared exceed.. 23,784,000 


Sum carried to next Division of Profits . «» £299,601 


Prospectus and full information on application. 
CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary. 
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NEW AND NOTABLE NOVELS. 


Price SIX SHILLINGS each. 


‘By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, 
Author of ** THE RIVER WAR,” and Special Corre- 
spondent of the A/orning Post in South Africa. 


SAVROLA: a Tale of the Revolution in 


Laurania. 


SAVROLA: 2 Tale of the Revolution in 


Laurania. 

SAVROLA: a Tale of the Revolution in 
Laurania. 

a Tale of the Revolution in 
Laurania. 


SAVROLA: 


NEW IMPRESSION. 
By A, E. W. MASON and ANDREW LANG. 


PARSON KELLY: a Tale of a Jacobite 
Conspiracy. 
brilliant novel.”—Patt Mari Gazette. 


PARSON KELLY: 2 Tale of a Jacobite 
Conspiracy. 


“The book is by far the most notable of Jacobite romances, and 
thoroughly enjoyable." — Westminster Gazette. 


NEw IMPRESSION. 
By M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. Francis Blundell). 


YEOMAN FLEETWOOD: a Tale of 
the Regency. 
“**Veoman Fleetwood’ will, I am sure, take its place among the 


. best novels of the year. The descriptions of Brighton under the Regent 
are specially admirable.” —Sketch. 


YEOMAN FLEETWOOD: a Tale of 
the Regency. 


““* Yeoman Fleetwood’ is a story of the North-country farmer or 
yeoman at his best.”—Sfeaker. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS 


READY THIS DAY. 


MRS. JOHN DREW: an Autobiographical Sketch. 


With an Introduction by her Son, Joun Drew. With Biographical Notes by 
DovGras Taytor. With Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 


MR. TRAILL’S DIALOGUES OF THE DEAD. 
THE NEW LUCIAN;; being a Series of Dia- 


logues of the Dead. By H. D. Trait, D.C.L. A New Edition, with New 
Dialogues added. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
** Of the fifteen dialogues comprising this volume, six are new, four having 
been written especially for it. 


LIFE IN FRANCE. 


ANGLO-FRENCH REMINISCENCES, 1875- 


1899. By M. Betuam-Epwarps. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The 7imes says :—‘‘Miss Betham-Edwards knows France well. She has had 
many French friends, and she has the literary gift which can first draw out 
suomely and then recreate it to the life on paper......Another book to be read 
through.” 


The Manchester Guardian says :—‘‘ A pl 
shrewd, truthful, kind.” 


t and servi bl 


book ; honest, 


A HISTORY OF THE BOERS. 
THE TRANSVAAL AND THE BOERS: 


a Short History of the South African Republic, with a chapter on the Orange 
Free State. By W. E. Garrett FisHER With Map, demy 8vo. ros. 6d. 


The Daily Mail says :—‘‘It is a straightforward history..... there is no question 
he has endeavoured to approach the subject with fairness ...Those of our readers 
who wish for a clear, historical treatise on the whole history of the Republics now 
have their opportunity.” 


FOURTH EDITION NOW READY OF 
MAURICE HEWLETT’S LATEST BOOK, 
LITTLE NOVELS OF ITALY. 6s. 


Sept says :—‘‘ The book indeed strikes a new note and reveals a new 
world. 


The Daily News says :—“‘ The best he (Maurice Hewlett) has yet done.” 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, London. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The Kendals: a Biography (T. Edgar Pemberton). Pearson. 16s. 
The Life Story of D. L. Moody (David Williamson). Sunday Schoo] 


Union. Is. net. 
Lord Roberts of Kandahar, V.C. (Walter Jerrold). Partridge, 
2s. 6d. net. 
The Victorian Era Series:—The Earl of Beaconsfield (Harold E, 
Gorst). Blackie. 2s. 6d. 
FICTION. 


Féo : a Romance (Max Pemberton). Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 

The Waters of Edera (Ouida). Unwin. 6s. 

Savrola (Winston Spencer Churchill). Longmans. 6s. 

The Cambric Mask : a Romance (Robert W. Chambers). Macmillan, 
6. 


Christmas Books and Stories (Charles Dickens, Vol. II.). Dent, 
Is. 6d. 
Mirry-Ann (Norma Lorimer). Methuen. 6s. 
The Worshipper of the Image (Richard Le Gallienne). John Lane. 
6d. 


The Lite and Works of Charlotte Bronté and her Sisters. Vol. V.: 
‘‘Wuthering Heights” (Emily Bronté), ‘‘ Agnes Grey” (Anne 
Bronté). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

Dora Myrl, the Lady Detective (McD. Bodkin, Q.C.). Chatto and 
Windus. 35. 6a. 

HIsTory. 


Cambridge Historical Essays, No. XI.:—The Causes of the War of 
1792 (J. H. Clapham). Cambridge: at the University Press. 
6d. 


4s. 6d. 
Napoleon’s Mother (Clara Tschudi. Authorised Translation from the 
Norwegian by E. M. Cope). Sonnenschein. 75. 6d. 
Cromwell’s Soldiers’ Catechism. Elliot Stock. 


Law. 


Law Without Lawyers: an Epitome of the Laws of Englard for 
Practical Use (By Two Barristers-at-Law). Murray. 6s. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Consumption and Chronic Diseases (Emmet Densmore). 
schein. 35. 6d. 

What is Thought ? or The Problem of Philosophy by way of a General 
Conclusion So Far (James Hutchison Stirling). Edinburgh: 
Clark. Ios. 6d. 


Sonnen- 


THEOLOGY. 


The Special Characteristics of the Four Gospels (Herbert Mortimer 
Luckok). Longmans. 6s. 

The Apostolic Age: its Life, Doctrine, Worship, and Polity (James 
Vernon Bartlet). Edinburgh: Clark. 6s. 

A Cloud of Witnesses to Christian Life and Doctrine (Third Series. 
Part I: St. Athanasius. William F. Fraser). Wells Gardner. 


35. 6d. 
Some Worthies of the Irish Church (George Thomas Stokes). Ifodder 
and Stoughton. 6s. 


TRAVEL. 
Innermost Asia: Travel and Sport in the Pamirs (Ralph P. Cobbold). 
Heinemann. 2Is. 
VERSE. 


Maoriland and other Verses (Arthur H. Adams). 
Newspaper Co. 

Songs of the Glens of Antrim (Moira O’Neill). Blackwood. 

The Prince: a Play (Adolphus Alfred Jack). Macmillan. 


Sydney : Bulletin 


35. 6d. 
35. Od. 


net. 
Wagers of Battle 1854-1899 (Verses by Franklin Lushington and 
Henry Lushington). Macmillan. 1s. net. ; 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
An Allegory (Automatically written by L. O.). 


Is. net. 
Fasti Etonenses (Arthur C. Benson). Eton: Drake. 


Gay and Bird. 


2Is. net. 


Harmony, Diatonic and Chromatic (Charles Vincent). Charles 
Vincent. 

Letters from Donald (Automatically written by Clara). Gay and 
Bird. Is. net. 

Michel De L’Hospital: being the Lothian Prize Essay, 1899 (C. T. 
Atkinson). ngmans. 45. net. 


New Forestry, The (John Simpson). Sheffield: Pawson and Brailsford. 

Nigeria, Our Latest Protectorate (Charles Henry Robinson). Horace 
Marshall. 5s. net. 

Nursing Profession, The (Sir Henry Burdett). 
net. 

Plots, The, of Some of the most Famous Old English Plays (Ienry 
Grey). Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d. 

Railways = England, The (W. M. Acworth. Fifth edition). Murray. 
10s. 


Scientific Press. 25. 


** Stratford-on-Avon ” Shakespeare, The (Vol. VIII.). Newnes. 1s. 

Wages in the United Kingdom in the Nineteenth Century (Arthur L. 
Bowley). Cambridge: at the University Press. 6s. net. 

Wealth and Progress of New South Wales, The, 1897-8 (T. A. 
Coghlan). Sydney: W. A. Gullick. 

What is Poetry? (Edmond Holmes.) John Lane. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR FEBRUARY: —The Educational 
Review, 4d.; Le Mois Scientifique ; The Book Buyer, 15 c.; The 


35. 6d. net. 


Classical Review, 15s. 6a. 
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The Saturday’ Review. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK BY GOLDWIN SMITH. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM: 


A Political History. 
By GOLDWIN SmiTH, D.C.L., Author of ‘‘ The United States,” &e. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. net. 
Saturday Review.—‘‘ A great book in its way ....No other living writer could 
have given the same enchantment to the ape eg of English institutions, or 
have traced the conflicts of classes and parties with the same enthuSiasm.” 


TENNYSON, RUSKIN, MILL, and other 


Literary Estimates. By FreDERIC HarRIsoN. Exira crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
Atheneum.—‘ He has the supreme merit of being interesting. His judgments 
may, and do, provoke discussion, but they cannot go disregarded...... The width and 
range of Mr. Harrison’s thought and knowledge, the intellectual strength which 
underlies his work, give his critical deliverances a weight and authority which are 
none too common amongst the pundits of modern letters.” 


THE PRINCE: a Play. By Abotruus 


ALFRED Jack. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Third Edition, with a new Prefatory Chapter dealing with the events which 
have induced the present crisis. 


IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
By the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 


With Three Maps, and with the Text of the Transvaal Conventions of 1881 and 
1884. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION NOW READY. 


SOUTH AFRICA OF TO-DAY. 


By Captain FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, C.I.E. 
Indian Staff Corps, late Special Correspondent of the 77mes in South Africa. 
With Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


WAGERS OF BATTLE, 1854-1899. Verses 


by FranKiin Lusnincton and Henry Lusnincton. Crown 8vo. sewed, 
1s, net. 


OLD FRIENDS AT CAMBRIDGE AND 


ELSEWHERE. By Crark, M.A., Registrary of the University of 
Cambridge, formerly Fellow of Trinity College. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., Lrp., London. 


MR. MACQUEEN’S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW NOVELS NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


IN OLD NEW YORK. 


By WILSON BARRETT and ELWYN BARRON. 
In 1 vol. 6s. 
Scotsman.— The story has a strong human interest. It has humour and pathos, 
and it is not lacking in elements of sensation.” 
Outlook.—“ There is a very smart plot, some clever character-drawing, and no. 
little humour.” 


FORD'S FOLLY, LTD. 


By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, 
Author of ‘“‘ The Rome Express,” ‘‘ Chronicles of Newgate,” &c. 
Academy.—‘ A well-planned story of crime, love, and wealth.” 
Glasgow Herald.—“* May be safely recommended as a rattling story of 
adventure.” 
Punch,—“ An exciting and clearly told story of crime and its detection.” 


JUST JANNOCK. 


By EYRE HUSSEY, Author of ‘*On Account of Sarah.” 
M.A.P.—‘ A breezy, straightforward, plain-sailing, A/ein-air sort of book, with: 
plenty of fox-hunting in it and much broad comedy......‘ Jannock’ by name and 
* Jannock’ by nature, and its healthy heroine is particularly and delightfully so.” 
Acadeny.—“ A pleasant, well-written story.” 


THIRD IMPRESSION. FOURTH IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 
THE BOOK OF THE MOMENT. 


‘A NARRATIVE oF THE BOER WAR. 


By THOMAS FORTESCUE CARTER. 
Price 1os. 6d. 

MR. FITZPATRICK (Author of ‘‘ The Transvaal from Within ”) says :—‘‘ Mr. 
Thomas Fortescue Carter gives, with admirable skill and impartiality, a fall account 
of the causes which led to the outbreak. His history is so determinedly just as to 
have met with considerable disapproval in certain quarters where plain truths are 
not palatable.” 

The Times says :—“ The book is full of instructions to those persons whose busi- 
ness it is to be informed upon the developments of the political situation in South 
Africa...... Every military operation is dealt with in turn, and the accounts of them 
are, as far as possible, compiled from the direct statements of eye-witnesses, both 
military and civilian.” 


London : JOHN MACQUEEN, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 


Now Ready. Crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


THE BOOK OF THE DAY. 


NATIVES UNDER 
THE TRANSVAAL FLAG 


By the Rev. J. H. BOVILL, 
Rector of the Cathedral Church, Lourenco Marques, since 1894, 
and sometime H.B.M. Acting Consul, Lourenco Marques. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The BisHor oF Lonpon writes :—‘‘ Your book will be valuable for all who care 
oo CaBiInet MrnIsTER writes :—‘ Will read it with interest, and give 
full consideration to the results of your experience.” 


The Liverpool Courier says :—‘* This admirable little volume.” 
_ The Bookman says:—‘‘ A book which is likely to sell widely at the present 
time.” 

The Glasgow Herald says :—‘‘ A very vivid picture of the iniquitous manner in 
which the native races are treated. Offers practical suggestions for bettering 


their condition.” 
LONDON : 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Ltd. 
And of all Booksellers. 


MILLAIS'S “BREATH FROM THE VELDT.” 


New Edition just published, with all the original Illustrations. 


‘Its special value at this moment is his testimony on Boer character and Boer 
ideas about the English."—Daily News. 
One volume 4to., Two Guineas net. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand, and 37 Piccadilly. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAN ,» LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities pre- 
sented by their Bratch House in London for filli on the most favourable 
terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL 
AMERICAN BROOKS and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE QUEEN, 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries 
entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Catalogued. All the New and Standard 

ks, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. Posr 
orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


GRAFTON GALLERIES. 
OCIETY OF PORTRAIT PAINTERS.—Portraits 


x of Generals Roberts, Buller, White, &c., and the only authentic portrait of 
General Joubert. Now open. Hours, 10to 5. Admission 1s. 


OOKS.—Scarce and Out-of-Print Books on all 
subjects supplied. Please state wants. oe post free.—HeEcrTors, 
Booksellers, Birmingham. English and Foreign Books Purchased. 


OSSALL SCHOOL—FOURTEEN ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 60 Guineas downwards, will be awarded 
by examination, beginning March 27th, 1900. 
Boys examined at London, Oxford, and Rossall. 
Apply Tue Bursar, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


GRESHAM’S SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK. 


HE Governors of Sir John Gresham’s School at 
Holt propose to appoint in April next a HEAD MASTER, to take office 
after the summer holidays. 
The Head Master must be a graduate of a University in the United Kingdom, 
and between 25 and 40 years of age. 
It is proposed to erect School Buildings for at least 200 boys, with all modern 
appliances ; and a Head Master’s House with accommodation for about 50 boarders. 
Canvassing of the Governors personally or by letter by or on behalf of any candi- 
date will not be permitted. 
Printed particulars and forms of application can be obtained by post from J. 
WreEncH Towse, Clerk to the Governors, Fishmongers’ Hall, London Bridge, E.C. 
Applications must be sent in before the 31st March next. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The Annual Exami- 
nation for Scholarships will be held on June 5, 6 and 7. Ten Open 
Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum, will be 
awarded ; also One Scholarship of £35 per annum, tenable for three years, for sons 
of Old Cheltonians only ; also ——a confined to candidates for Army and 
Navy Examinations. ‘Chief subjects—Classics and Mathematics. Candidates 
must be under 15.—Apply to the BuRSAR, The College, Cheltenham. 


HE RUSKIN UNION Membership Forms ma 
be had from Mr. Mark —<” e Treasurer, 7 Pall Mall, or Rev. J. B. 
Boorn, Hon. Sec., 4£ The Albany, W. 
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The Saturday Review. 


17 February, 1900 


The List will close on or before Thursday, 22nd February, 1900. 


BUENOS AYRES AND PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED. 


(Imcorporated in 1882.) 


CAPITAL. 
Issued and 


Authorised. Fully Paid. 


41,200,000 First Preference Five per Cent. Stock .. +» £699,976 
41,000,000 Second Preference Five per Cent. Stock aa £769,976 
750,000 Ordinary Stock .. ae os ao £743,048 


AUTHORISED DEBENTURE STOCK. 


42,500,000 Four per Cent. First Mortgage Debenture Stock, of which 
42,350,000 has already been issued 
41,750,000 Four and a Half per Cent. Second Debenture Stock, of 
; which £1,500,000 has already been issued. 


Issue of £250,000 Four and a Half per Cent. 
Second Debenture Stock. 


(Balance of the above-mentioned £ 1,750,000) at the price of 
95 per Cent. payable as follows :— 
on Application. 
485 on Allotment. 


Total £o5 per L109 stock. 


The Stock now offered is entitled to interest at the rate of “t per cent. per annum 
as from 31st December, 1899. Registered Debenture Stock Certificates will be 
issued (free of stamp and transfer fee) upon completion of pay 

The interest is cumulative and payable by warrant to the Registered Holders of 
the Stock.on 30th June and 31st December in each year ; the first payment of a full 
half-year’s interest will be made on 30th June, 1g00. 


THE LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, LIMITED, and MARTIN'S 
BANK, LIMITED, as Bankers of the Company, are authorised to receive applica- 
tions for £250,000 44 per cent. Second Debenture Stock of the Buenos Ayres and 
Pacific Railway Company, Limited. 

This Stock ranks pari passu with the existing issue of £1,500,000. It hasa 
second charge upon the undertaking of the Company, and is secured by a Trust 
Deed, dated 30th December, 1893, and deeds supplemental thereto. 

This St. k is redeemable at any time at the Company’s option after the year 1906, 
at 105 per cent. 

The Company owns 427 miles of broad gauge (5 ft. 6 in.) Railway in the Argentine 
Republic, extending between the City of Buenos Ayres and Villa Mercedes, in the 
Province of San Luis, and forming part of the system which is intended to connect 
the Atlantic and the Pacific seaboards of the South American Continent. The 
Railway is well equipped, has terminal facilities in the City of Buenos Ayres, and 
is carrying a varied and increasing traffic. The mileage will be raised to 500 miles 
on completion of the branch mentioned below. 

The net Revenue of the Line (including Interest on Reserve Fund) ‘for the last 
four years has been as under :— 

tst July, 1895, to 30th June, 1896 on £177,264 
1st July, 1896, to 30th June, 1897 am oe oe oe £197; 

1st July, 1897, to 30th June, 1898 ae £178,724 
1st July, 1898, to 30th June, 1899 oo £244,057 

The development of the country served by the Line continues, the latest advices 
showing a larger area under cultivation, and improvements in existing industries. 

The gross traffic receipts of the Railway for the half-year ending the 
31st December, 1899, increased £59,500, and the Accounts made up for that half- 
year show an increase ia the net Revenue of £37,600 over the corresponding period 


of the preceding year. In the current half-year, from 1st January, there has been a 
further increase in the gross receipts of £7,068. 

In addition to £16,106 spent during the year upon Relaying, the sum of £49,898 
was set aside out of the Profits to 30th June. 1899, as a General Reserve to be used 
for Renewals or other Revenue purposes of the Conan Z ‘ 

The annual Interest required for the First Mortgage Gece Stock is £04,000 
per annum, and for the Second Debenture Stock (including the present issue) 
478,750 per annum. 

The improvement and equipment of the Railway at the expense of nearly £600,000 
during recent years, has resulted in largely increasing the Revenue, but additional 
Locomotives and Rolling Stock, improvements to Workshops, Stations and Road, 
Say still called for to enable the Railway to keep pace with the traffic of its 

istrict. 

The main object of this issue is, however, to pay for the construction of 73 miles 
of branch line now being laid from Rufino to Italé, through a district ripe for 
development, and comprising lands which are quite equal in quality to those 
crossed by successful extensions of neighbouring Railways. The extension is more 
than half completed, and it is anticipated that its opening in a few months will 
add considerably to the Company's earning capacity. This Extension, as,part of 
the Company’s undertaking, is charged under the Trust Deeds securing the 
Debenture Stoc 

Copies of the Trust Deeds can be seen at the offices of Messrs. Ashurst, Morris, 
Crisp & Co., 17 Throgmorton Avenue, E.C. 

Applications in the form accompanying this Prospectus, together with the deposit 
of £10 per cent., should be forwarded to the London Joint Stock Bank, Limited, 
5 Princes Street, London, E.C., or to Martin’s Bank, Limited, 68 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C. 

In accordance with the pledge given in the Board’s Circular of 8th May, 1°99, 
allotment will be made in the first instance to holders of Second Debenture Stock. 

If no allotment is made the deposit will be returned without deduction. Should 
a smaller amount be allotted than applied for, the surplus paid on application will be 
appropriated towards the balance due on allotment. on-payment of the allotment- 
money upon the due date will render the previous payment liable to forfeiture. 

Application will in due course be made to include this issue in the amount of 
Stock already quoted on the Stock Exchange. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained at the Offices of the 
Company, Dashwood House, 9, New Broad Street, E.C., of the Bankers, and of 
Messrs. Sheppards, Pellys, Scott & Co., 57, Old Broad Street, E.C., the Brokers of 
the Company. 
3y Order of the Board, 

F. O. SMITHERS, 
9, New Broap STREET, Secretary. 
onboN, E.C. 
17th February, 1909. 


TRUSTEES FOR THE SECOND DEBENTURE STOCK. 


G. A. HARVEY, Eso. 
ROBERT FLEMING, Eso. 
DIRECTORS. 


J. W. PHILIPPS, Esg., M.P., Chairman. 
T. PENN GASKELL, Eso., M.Inst.C.E. 
Str GABRIEL GOLDNEY, Barr. 
Cc. E. GUNTHER, 
EDWARD NORMAN, Eso. 
SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP & CO. 


AUDITORS. 
Messrs. TURQUAND, YOUNGS, BISHOP & CLARKE. 


THE OLDEST HORTICULTURAL NEWSPAPER. 


The “TIMES” of HORTICULTURE. 


FOR SIXTY YEARS 
THE LEADING JOURNAL. 


Its contributors comprise the most 


Experienced British Gardeners, 


and many of the most 


Eminent Men of Science 


at home and abroad. 


IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF PLANTS. 


Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 
Il. G. COVE, 41 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, LONDON. 
182 


THE 


HANFSTAENGL GALLERY, 


16 PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 
(Nearly opposite the National Gallery). 


Inspection Invited. 


REPRODUCTIONS IN CARBON-PRINT AND 
PHOTOGRAVURE. 


THE OLD MASTERS. 
REPRODUCTIONS FROM 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL CALLERY, LONDON, 
AMSTERDAM, BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, 
THE HACUE, HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA, MILAN, VENICE, ETC. 
DULWICH AND TATE GALLERIES NOW READY. 


LEADING ARTISTS OF THE DAY. 
Over 10,000 Reproductions from the Works of 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ORCHARDSON, HOFMANN, SEIFERT, 
BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THUMANN, RYLAND, TUKE, ETC. 


PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
Illustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by CHARLES L. 
EASTLAKE, Late Keeper of the National Gallery. Cover designed by 
Walter Crane. Price £9 unbound. [Now Ready. 


VANDYCK PICTURES AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 
Historically and Critically Described by ERNEST LAW, B.A. With 
30 Photogravure Plates. EDITION DE LUXE, on Dutch Hand-made 
Paper, crown broadside, limited to 300 Copies. Now ready, price, 
bound, £6 6s. 
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The Saturday Review. 


SELECTIONS FROM 
MR. HENRY J. DRANE’S CATALOGUE. 


WHILE THE LOTUS IS CLOSED. _By MicnarL 
Grant. A Love Sketch. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 
“It is well written, readable, and has what we are old-fashioned enough to con- 
sider a delightful quality—a good ending."—The Spectator. 
A Study of considerable cleverness.”— The People. 


“ The work is an entertaining book for a reader fond of a sentimental story.” 
The Scotsman. 


Distinctly above the average.” —Leeds Mercury. 


IN THE COILS OF THE SERPENT. By Marcuerite 
Rosso. A Hypnotic Novel. Crown 8vc Cloth. With Frontispiece. 
Price 6s. 

“* When the reader gets a grip of the story he will suon find it gets a grip of him.” 
Weekly Sun. 
“* Those who once take up the work will not willingly lay it down till they have 
arrived at the dénouement.”—Cardisle ¥ournal. 


‘* Might do no discredit to the authoress of the ‘ Sorrows of Satan.’” 
Glasgow Herald. 


SIR WALTER'S WIFE. By Emmy Ricnincs. An 
Historical Romance. Illustrated with Portraits of Sir Walter and lady 
Raleigh. Large crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 6s. (Ready. 


AN OLD WOMAN’S TRAGEDY. By E. M. Tuompson. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 3s. 6d. (Ready. 


THE TRUE HISTORY OF TIDDLEY WINKS AND 


TAKEY TUSS. Told by 
“ Kitty.” Charmingly illustrated. and prettily bound in cloth gilt. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


AN AMERICAN VENUS. By Ettior Preston, M.D. 


Crown 8vo, with Portrait of the Author. Cloth extra. Price 6s. [Shortly. 


THE LAND OF THE LIVING DEAD. A Startling 
Tale of Adventure. By Neat Fyne. With 8 full-page Illustrations by 

E. A. Holloway. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
** As thrilling a story of struggle and peril as we have read for a long time past. 


it will keep the reader in breathless suspense until he reaches the end.” 
The Speaker. 


“‘T would as readily walk with Mr. Neal Fyne as with any Mr. Haggard now 
horrifying the millions.” —Alorning Leader. 


LOVE’S USURIES. By Louts Creswicke, Author of 


“* Magnetism and Mystery.” Crown 8vo. 244 pp. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


THE DEVIL’S SHILLING. By Campsett Raz-Brown, 
ae of “‘ Kissing Cup’s Race,” &c., &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 253 pp. 
35. 


Just published, price 5s. net.—HANDSOME PRESENT. 


SIR HENRY IRVING AND MISS ELLEN TERRY: 
a Record of over 20 years at the Lyceum Theatre. By Watter CALVERT. 
With 76 choice Illustrations. Edition limited to 300 copies, and cannot be re- 
produced. Only a few left. 


THE GLOBE STAMP’ ALBUM. 


for abour 6,000 Stamps, conveniently arranged according to their respective 
countries ; with valuable Hints and Information for Collectors. Illustrated 
with many varieties of Stamps, reproduced by the Special Permission of Her 
Majesty’s Board of Inland Revenue. Price 3s. 


POFMS OF PASSION. By Extra WuaeeLer Witcox. 
Crown 8vo. soth thousand. Price 1s. 
** Mrs. Wilcox's poems are all rich in ideas. She often condenses a whole page in 
a stanza and leaves the great truth sparkling and clearer than the orator would 
make it in a laboured argument.” 
“ May be read with distinct pleasure." —Manchester Guardian. 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF A VAGABOND. By E. 


HERoN-ALLEN. A small volume of spirited Poems. Price 1s. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Themselves, and Edited by their kind Mistress _ 


| 


Containing spaces 


‘A very good example of the verse that celebrates the fashionable emotions of | 


the period." '—Court Circular. 


POEMS OF PLEASURE. By Etta Wuee.er WiItcox. 


Price 1s. 
“Mrs. Wilcox in this collection runs the whole gamut of the emotions. She is 
decidedly the most of the p of the present day.” 


MAURINE AND OTHER POEMS. By WueeLer 


Witcox. Price 1s. 


DRANE’S USEFUL LIBRARY 


Price Half-a-Crown each. 
POULTRY: A Practical Guide to the Choice Breeding, 


Rearing, and Management of all descriptions of Fowls, Turkeys, Guinea Fowls 
Ducks, and Geese, for Profit and Exhibition, with accurate and beautifully 
coloured plates, illustrating all the different varieties. By HuGu Pirer. 
Crown 8Vo. cloth elegant. 


THE BEE-KEEPER’S MANUAL; or, The Honey-Bee, 
its Management and Preservation, with a description of the best approved 
Hives, and other appliances of the Apiary. By Henry Taytor. Revised and 
greatly enlarged to the present time by ALFRED WatTTs. IIlustrated with 
more than 150 wood engravings. Crown 8vo. cloth. 

“We consider this edition of Taylor, under the editorship of Mr. Watts, as good 


a manual for the bee-keeper as is to be found in the language.” 
Journal of Horticulture. 


** A classic work among apiarian literature. A thoroughly trustworthy guide.” 
Land and Water. 


THE NEW PRACTICAL WINDOW GARDENER, being 


Practical Directions for the Cultivation of Flowering and Foliage Plants in 
Windows and Glazed Cases and the Arrangement of Plants and Flowers for the 
Embellishment of the House. By Joun R. Mot.isow, illustrated with numerous 
wood engravings. Crown 8vo. elegantly bound in cloth. 


THE TELESCOPE, combining a Special Notice of 
Objects coming within the range of a Small Telescope, with a Detail of the 
most interesting Discoveries which have been made with the assistance of 
powerful Telescopes concerning the Phenomena of the Heavenly Bodies. By 
the Hon. Mrs. Warp. Illustrated with Coloured Plates and Wood En- 
gravings. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant. 


DRANE’S UNIVERSAL MANUALS 


Price One Shilling each. _ 
FRENCH MADE EASY FOR SELF-LEARNERS. By 


C. E. Hartiey. Comprising the most Essential Parts of the Grammar, a Ful! 
Explanation of the Correct Pronunciation, Lessons in Conversation, and a List 
of over 5,000 French Words and Phrases in Common Use. 


COTTAGE AND DAIRY FARMING; or, How to 


Cultivate from Two to Twenty Acres, including the Management of Cows, 
Pigs, and Poultry, and the Making of Butter and Cheese. By Martin Dove 


and J. Darron. 


THE NEWSPAPER DICTIONARY, Classical and 


Foreign Quotations, Proverbs, Words, Expressions, and Phrases of frequent 
occurrence, Translated and Explained. By CHartes Harr.ey. 


CARVING MADE EASY; or Practical Instructions 
whereby a Complete and Skilful Knowledge of the Useful Art of Carving may 
be attained. By A. MerryrHouGHr. 


THE GARDENER’S RECEIPT BOOK, containing 


Methods for Destroying all Kinds of Vermin and Seeman injurious to the 
Garden, with Preventives and Cures for the different Diseases of Plants, and 
Directions for the Preservation of Trees, Fruit, Flowers, &c., &c. By Witt1am 
Jones. Fourth Edition. 


CUTHILL (JAMES)—THE GARDENER’S MANUAL 


of the Cultivation of Mushrooms, Cucumbers, Melons, Strawberries, and the 
Vine. 


MARKET GARDENING: Giving in detail the various 


Methods adopted by Gardeners in growing the Strawberry, Rhubarb, Filberts, 
Early Potatoes, Asparagus, Sea Kale, Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Celery, Beans, 
Peas, Brussels Sprouts, Spinach, Radishes, — Onions, Carrots, “Turnips, 
Water Cress, &c. By James CuTHILL, F.R.H.S. 


MY CANARY BOOK. Contains Chapters, on the 
Choice of a Bird, Varieties, Cages, Food and Management, Diseases, Breed- 
ing, Mules, &c., and Short Articles on the Management of the Siskin, Gold- 
finch, Citril Finch, Serin Finch, and Linnet. By James S. Gout. 


EVERYONE HIS OWN DOCTOR; or, The Household 


Medical Guide. By Dr. AMBRosE. 254 pages. 60th Thousand. 


- POULTRY AND PIGEONS : Their Varieties, Manage- 
ment, Breeding, and Diseases. By HuGu Pirer. A New and Thoroughly 
Revised Edition. By James S. Gouin, Author of “‘ My Canary Book.” 


EVERYONE’S HANDBOOK OF BRITISH BREEDING- 


BIRDS. By W. Perctvat WESTEL plete description of 
all Birds known to Breed in the British m their Habits, Nests, Eggs, &c 


All the above Books may be obtained through any Bookseller, or will be sent direct from the Publisher 
on receipt of published price. 


HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, Flect Street, E.C. 
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FROM MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


NEWT BOOKS. 


A MEMOIR OF HER ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCESS MARY ADELAIDE, 
DUCHESS OF TECK. 


BASED ON HER PRIVATE DIARIES AND LETTERS. 
Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Duchess of York. 


BY C. KINLOCH COOKE, B.A., LL.M. 
' With numerous Portraits and Illustrations. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 32s. 
‘“* Mr. Kinloch Cooke has had access to all the Duchess’s papers, and has been assisted throughout by the Duchess of York and other members of the family. His 
therefore, as thorough as it could be made.” — Times. 


‘o understand, in part at least, what the Princess was, and how much she was to all who had the ‘honour to know her, you must read these fascinating volumes, 
which are never dull nor prolix.”—Morning Post. * A very interesting memoir of a striking and lovable personality.” —Odserver. 


EIGHTEEN YEARS IN THE KHYBER. 1879-1898, Service in 
Frontier. Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. By Colonel Sir ROBERT WARBURTON, K.C.LE., C.S.L., 
&c. With Map and Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 


HENRY HART MILMAN, D.D., | THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. Wok 
With Selections from his Correspondence. By his Son, ARTHt R MILMAN. Glo y, by Untick Burke. With 2 Etchings, a Photogravure and a Map. 
With Portraits. 8vo. 16s. In 1 vol. large crown 8vo. 6s. 


A MEMOIR OF RICHARD DURNFORD, D.D 
late Bishop of Chichester. With Selections from his By THE RAILWAYS OF ENGLAND. By 
Very Rev. the DEAN OF WINCHESTER. With Portraits and other Edition, with an additional Chapter describing more recent Developments. 
Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF SIR ROBERT PEEL: ‘<_<, ¥s 
and Private Documents. Edited by CHARLES STUART’ RRER, LAW WITHOUT LAWYERS. Same of 


formerly Fellow of University College, Oxford, and M.P. for the City and 
County of Perth. With a Summary of Sir Robert Peel's Life and Character By TWO BARRISTERS-AT-LAW. Large 8vo. over 700 pages, cloth 


by his Grandson, the Hon. Georce Pret. With Portraits, &c. Vol. I., from 
his birth to 1827, 8vo. 16s.; Vols. II. and III., from 1827 to his death in 1850, *,* The above work has been compiled with the greatest care. It affords 
8vo. 325. information on every point of dispute as to the Law that may arise, and by so doing 
*.* Vol. I. was published in 1891, and_has been for some months out of print. will obviate in many minor cases the necessity of litigation. 
A New and Revised Edition is now ready. In the few instances where litigation is unfortunately necessary the work will be 


found to contain records of the results of similar cases—thereby indicating in some 
degree the probable issue of the proceedings. 
AFRICAN INCIDENTS, Experiences in Egypt and Un- 
ith an Introduction by General Sir AkcHipaLD Hunter, K,C.B., D.S.O.; : 
Memoir of the Author by his Brother, E. H. Turuston : and an Account of THE PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE SERIES. 


Major Thruston’'s last stay in 1897 in the Protectorate, his Death, and the By the Editor of the Series, F. E. 
Mutiny of the Uganda Rifles. With Portrait, Maps, and Illustrations Sem the A BOOK OF WHALES. BEDDARD, M.A., F.R.S. With 


Author's Sketches. 8vo. 14s. 40 Illustrations by Sipney BERRIDGE. 8vo. 6s. 
TWO BOOKS BEARING ON THE PRESENT CRISIS. 


THE STORY OF THE GREAT BOER TREK s the Origin and Early His- 
a — _By the late Hon, HENRY THE TRANSVAAL TROUBLE tory of Our Dealings with 
by | the Bow Repub. By JOHN MARTINEAU. Estaced fom the Life of Si 


ng Invaluable in revealing the inner causes of the 1880-81 War, whilst the 


“No matter how many books on South Africa the reader may have read, he 
should fc this one (it can be bought for a shilling) if he wishes to understand 
aright the character of the Boers and the lessons history teaches us in our dealings 
with that people."—S?. Pames's Gazette. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
JANUARY 1900. No. 381. Price 6s. 


Themed, | Sixth Thousand of the Second Edition. 
| 
| 


CONWTENTS.- 
1. BRITISH INTERESTS IN CHINA. 5. THE WILD GARDEN. 10. FRENCH CRIMINAL PROCEDURE. 
2. THE GENIUS OF ROME. 6. THE FOOD OF LONDON. (IL) 11x. THE YEARS BEFORE THE RAID. 
3. GOETHE AND THE NINETEENTH | 7. THE SENTIMENT OF THACKERAY. 12, LORD DE TABLEY. 
CENTURY. 8. POOR-LAW REFORM. 13. THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


4. OCEAN LINERS. 9. THE PERSONALITY OF R. L. STEVENSON. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION. 
LAVENGRO. By Georce Borrow. A New Edition, Illustrated. Collated A MEMOIR OF JOHN NIXON. B cal gag 


with and Revised by the Original MSS., with the suppressed 

— now for the first time restored, and the whole annotated by the Author 8vo. 108. 6d. pea ee 
“ The Life of George Borrow.” With a Photogravure Portrait, and 8 Pen- |~ WHEN SPEAKER OF 
and-Ink Sketches by Percy WapHAm. Large crown 8vo. 6s. NOTES FROM MY JOURNA THE eee OF COM- 
iieieceeaseaanaiaiiees MONS, 1857-1882. By the late Rt. Hon. JOHN EVELYN DENISON 
ga Ossington). With a Preface by his Niece, Miss L. E. Denison. 

ith Two Photogravure Illustrations. 4to. ros. 6d. net. . 
‘ ver r sington’s surviving friends. interest whic e 
CALCUTTA. By the Rev. GEORGE LONGRIDGE. With a Preface by those who the inner life of Parliament 
the Bistor or Rocnester. With Portraits and Illustrations. Large | has led Miss Denison to yield to a generally expressed wish that a small edition of 

crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. this Journal should be offered to the public. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


Proprietors POTTISWOODE & Co., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published Freperick DuNcAN WALKER, at the Office, 38 thampton Street 
Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, 17 February, 1900. a 
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